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The Positive Argument for Endless Punishment. 





THE proof of any theological dogma consists of two parts. We 
have first of all to show that there is nothing in the nature of 
things to render it impossible, that it involves no contradiction, 
infringes none of the laws of thought. This done, we have to 
prove from some source or other that it is true, that from the 
very nature of the case, or from the teaching of Holy Scripture 
or of the Church, it may be certainly and surely demonstrated. 
The one is a negative process; it is but the clearing of the 
ground where the seed is to be sown; it is the preliminary 
proof that there is nothing which prevents the case from pro- 
ceeding and the evidence being taken. The other is a positive 
process, beginning with the sowing of the seed, and ending 
with the bringing in of the harvest; it is the completion of a 
chain of evidence which leads up at length to the final verdict. 
Until the preliminary process is brought to a satisfactory issue, 
it is fruitless to advance further. Until we have shown that the 
arguments against our dogma are groundless, it is mere waste of 
time to attempt to build where there is no foundation at all, or a 
foundation of shifting sand. But this negative process, however 
essential, is not enough. When the consistency and possibility 
of the dogma are established, we have not yet established the 
dogma itself. It may be a possible but unreal hypothesis ; it 
may be quite reconcileable with the character of God or the 
nature of man; but it does not follow from this that it is 
necessarily true. We have to pass on to the arguments which 
are constructive, not merely destructive, which prove the dogma 
to be true, and not merely that all the allegations opposed to it 
are unfounded. 

When this second process begins, we have to appeal some- 
times to reason, sometimes to authority acknowledged to be 
such. In the one case we leave out Revelation altogether; in the 
other we suppose the fact of Revelation to be already estab- 
lished, and we appeal to it as final. Roma locuta est, causa 
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finita est—“ Rome has uttered her unerring voice, and so there 
is nothing further to be said,” is the expression of the Catholic’s 
instinctive loyalty. ‘This or that doctrine is plainly stated in 
Holy Scripture,” is a conclusive argument with all who accept 
the Bible as the infallibly inspired Word of God. 

We are now about to proceed from the introductory portion 
of our discussion respecting eternal punishment, to the positive 
and constructive argument. Hitherto we have been showing 
that Hell is not incompatible with God’s infinite love or perfect 
justice. But this might be true of a thousand things which have 
no actual existence. There is nothing in the nature of things to 
prevent the doctrine of the celestial music of the spheres unheard 
by man, or of the existence of centaurs in time of old, or the 
opinion that there is a real “man in the moon,” or that all cases of 
epilepsy are the result of possession by the devil; but as there 
is no reliable positive evidence either based on reason or revela- 
tion, we reject all these as futile and unsubstantial hypotheses. 
In the same way we have now to show from reason, as far as is pos- 
sible, and perhaps afterwards from revelation, which supplements 
and perfects the argument from reason, that the punishment of the 
wicked is in point of fact endless; that not only is it compatible 
with the justice of God, but that His justice actually requires it ; 
that it is not only no hardship to man, but that even on man’s 
side (strange as it may seem) it is better for him that Hell 
should be endless than that it should at some time or other 
terminate ; that the infinite love of God is not only no argument 
against it, but is actually an argument in its behalf; that His 
mercy to man is not only reconcileable with it, but a reason why 
He should punish with a punishment which knows no limit of 
time. “A series of paradoxes!” my reader will perhaps 
exclaim. If it is a series of paradoxes, I only ask my reader’s 
careful attention, and he will see that these paradoxes are true. 

I have already explained that when we say that God is a 
God of Infinite love, we do not and cannot mean that He is 
Infinite in the external manifestation of His love, but that He 
loves His own Infinite Perfections and Infinite Holiness with an 
Infinite Love, while that which is external to Himself He loves 
in proportion to its likeness to Himself; so that whatever 
resembles Him more He loves more, and whatever resembles 
Him less He loves less, and whatever resembles Him in a 
higher order of resemblance He loves with a higher order of 
love. When He says in Holy Scripture, “It is My delight to 
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be with the sons of men,” He uses words which could not 
possibly be used of the beasts that perish: it is because men 
are made in His image and likeness that He delights in this 
reflection (however imperfect) of Himself, and as long as they 
are united to Him, as long as a ray of light from the Sun of 
Justice lights up the created nature, so long God rejoices in 
them and finds in their company a sort of Divine satisfaction. 
None of the glories of inanimate nature—not the snowy peaks 
towering up into the deep blue sky and glowing with the 
sun’s departing rays, or the dimpled cheek of ocean furrowed 
with the golden light of morn or even, or the Alpine landscape, 
intoxicating him who beholds it with its surpassing loveliness, 
have any beauty in the eyes of God compared with the soul of 
one little innocent child. All the highest animal intelligences, 
with those noble characteristics which, as St. Thomas says, are 
a sort of shadow or imitation (obumbratio) of human intellect 
and human virtue, have in the sight of God nothing attractive, as 
compared with the soul of the most degraded savage, sunk in 
the lowest depths of savagedom-through no fault of his own, 
and innocent in the sight of God of any serious sin. But this 
love for man, this yearning of the Divine Creator over His 
creatures, has one condition attached to it without which it not 
only ceases to exist, but is changed into a reverse attitude. 
It is only when there is an actual or possible union of man to 
God by that love, dependence, obedience, submission, loyalty, 
living faith (call it what you will), that is defined by theologians 
as supernatural charity, that the Infinite Love of God goes forth 
in some finite degree or other towards the creature. No natural 
virtues, perfections, beauty of body or of soul, intelligence, learn- 
ing, courage, benevolence, self-devotion, generosity, kind-hearted- 
ness, amiability, power of sympathy, liberality, self-sacrifice, no 
qualities however fascinating, attractive, ennobling, are of the 
smallest value in God’s sight in comparison with this super- 
natural union with Him. It is this which differentiates the 
good from the evil ; and when men argue that there is no hard 
and fast line between the just and the wicked, but that there is 
a sort of sliding scale from very good to very bad in the sight 
of God, they show that they do not know what they are talking 
about, but are muddling up natural and supernatural perfections. 
There are in the world (to state plainly what preachers some- 
times, I allow, put rather offensively) only two classes—saints 
and sinners, To the one class belong all who have made their 
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act of submission and persevere in it; to the other, all who are 
in a state of revolt by reason of some grievous sin of pride or 
otherwise, for which they have never humbled themselves and 
asked for pardon. So that if the crack of doom were to sound 
at this very moment, every human being on the face of the 
earth would be found ready, as far as their own internal state 
is concerned, for Heaven or Hell. To the one class the just 
Judge would be bound in justice to give the crown of glory; to the 
other there would be allotted a lot of misery, the justice of which 
they would themselves unwillingly proclaim. The schoolboy 
who has seriously offended against the law of his God, the child 
who has deliberately committed some sin which he knew was 
forbidden under pain of losing the favour of God, is in spite of 
generous impulses, noble affections, natural virtues, a potential 
denizen of Hell. Not that his punishment will be in intensity 
one hundredth of that of the man who has resisted God’s grace 
from early youth until his grey hairs went down into the grave ; 
but yet to Hell condemned he will justly be, if he die without 
a heartfelt act of sorrow and of submission. No attractive 
qualities, no graces of body or soul endearing him to parents, 
friends, companions, teachers ; no courage, manliness, generosity, 
affection, will avail him aught as long as they are only in the 
natural order and are not tinctured by the spirit of supernatural 
charity. He may be the darling of a fond mother, loving and 
loved with an intensity of love; he may be the favourite of his 
companions, the most promising, the most docile, the most 
industrious pupil of his master, intelligent, amiable, self-reliant, 
brave—yet all these are absolutely of no avail if there be one 
mortal sin of pride or passion or disobedience unrepented and 
unforgiven. 

It is quite true that Memo repente fit turpissimus, but it is 
not true that Memo repente fit turpis, if by turpis we mean foul 
or unclean in the sight of God—deprived of that charity without 
which no man shall see God. One deliberate sin of thought, 
deliberately indulged, one contravention of the Divine law, turns 
the friend of God into His enemy, robs him by his own choice 
of his eternal inheritance, enrols him among the enemies of God, 
whose lot is eternal separation from Him. It is quite true that 
we cannot differentiate the good from the evil. Man cannot 
always know whether he himself is deserving of life or death, 
of love or of hatred, much less others. Many a poor humble 
sinner is almost hopeless of avoiding Hell, till he wakes from 
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the agony of death to find himself high in Heaven. Many a 
nobleman and courtier, honoured, respected, and admired, 
deceiving himself into the notion that his respectability and 
high character will satisfy for sins of youth unrepented, and 
perhaps for present pride of heart freely indulged, will continue 
in his state of self-caused blindness till he stands before God's 
tribunal and recognizes that he is a rebel, and must take the 
eternal consequences of a forfeited allegiance. 

All this is the necessary result of God’s Infinite love of His 
own Infinite perfections, which binds Him to such jealous care of 
the faintest reflection of them in His creatures, that the accept- 
ance or rejection of that ray of supernatural light and beauty 
which we call the grace of God, involves as its consequence 
either the love and friendship of Him Whose love shields the 
object loved from all evil and brings with it all possible good, 
or the hatred, and wrath, and enmity of Him Whose wrath 
excludes the object of it from all possible good, and brings 
with it all possible evil. 

At the same time, God manifests this intense love of His 
for every external manifestation of His own Divine. goodness 
in the unlimited generosity with which He rewards the 
faintest and feeblest attempt of man to produce after his 
own feeble fashion an infinitesimal copy of God's own acts 
of love. His extravagant generosity is the more wonderful, 
as any such human endeavour humbly to imitate the goodness 
of God is no independent proceeding. Man cannot initiate 
it. It is God Who must come to His aid, and suggest the first 
thought of good. Man cannot begin, nor carry out into practice 
the suggested thought. God again must come to his aid, 
and support the efforts of His feeble creature. Man cannot 
carry through the work that God has suggested and God 
has begun, but God must help him from first to last, so 
that it is God Who works in man, and man does but follow, and 
follows clumsily, imperfectly, erringly, wilfully, the Divine guid- 
ance, so that the beauty of the work is all God’s, the flaws, and 
errors, and defects are all man’s. Yet when the work is done, 
God rewards it as if it was the self-imagined design, the self- 
wrought work of the human agent. One such deed will often 
win the Kingdom of Heaven. 

When men ask what chance of being good and obtaining the 
reward of goodness there is for the poor child nursed and trained 
in some den of vice and sin, cut off from every influence for 
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good, conversant with evil almost from infancy, with a vicious 
disposition sucked in with its mother’s milk, with vicious 
companions training and tempting it to sin almost before 
it knows what sin is, embarked on habits of sin and a career 
of sin almost as a necessity of education and position ?—when 
they ask, I say, what chance such an one has of escaping Hell 
and reaching Heaven, they strangely forget this extravagant 
generosity of God in rewarding. Many Catholic priests, if they 
could lift the sacred veil of the confessional, could tell how such 
an one by some strange coincidence, perhaps from the mere 
wilfulness of a wayward nature, perhaps actually to find some 
chance of pilfering, or of blaspheming or mocking, happens 
to enter a Catholic church and perhaps a Catholic confes- 
sional. Some spoken word, or the mere influence of the temple 
where dwells the Friend of sinners, rouses in him a new and 
strange emotion, a secret inexplicable longing after an unknown 
something which has never dawned before on his sinful life, 
and if he yields to the Divine impulse, if he is faithful to 
the grace, if he obeys the whisper in his soul, before no long 
time the sinner becomes a saint. Or it may be that the long life 
of sin continues almost to the last, but before the curtain of life 
falls and the time of probation is over, a Divine spark of the fire 
of God falls on the sinful soul, and prompts some kind act with 
an element of supernatural charity in it to fellow-thief or com- 
rade in sin, and God rewards that one little deed of kindness 
done with some sort of love for Him with almost inconceiv- 
able generosity, with a crown of happiness for aye. Let not the 
reader say in his heart that I am romancing, that I am putting 
forward imaginary cases that have no foundation in fact. They 
are not imaginary, but real, happening not once and again, but 
frequently repeated, and bringing many a poor degraded soul to 
bliss eternal, reproducing from age to age that pattern and pro- 
totype which testifies to their reality by the almost incredible 
generosity of its Divine bounty. The story is familiar enough. 
A long career of crime and violence had been crowned by a well- 
earned sentence of death, and the condemned criminal was led 
out to execution. He happened to be put to death in company 
with one who had done nothing to deserve the cruel sentence 
which he shared, and yet amid his own sufferings he found time 
to abuse and curse this his poor innocent fellow-sufferer. Surely 
here was a hopeless case, surely here was one from whom the 
most merciful would have turned away and acknowledged that 
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for him the time of mercy was past. Surely if he had been 
reared in vice, trained in sin, abandoned from childhood to bad 
companions, shut out from every opportunity of reformation, 
the impugners of Divine justice might have pointed to him as 
one who had gone wrong through no fault of his own, but yet 
had certainly lost his God. Yet how premature would have been 
the judgment! how shallow the inference! He who had waited 
till the scene was played out would have witnessed a change 
almost incredible. He would have seen the coarse, brutal, 
blaspheming, cursing, degraded outcast, in the short hour of his 
last agony become the humble, submissive, loving, adoring, 
believing saint. He would have heard the voice of Him Who 
spoke with Divine knowledge of the future telling the poor 
dying thief not only that in the end he would be saved, but that 
on that very day, before the sun went down, he, criminal and 
robber as he was, would be an inmate of Paradise, a companion 
of the angels and saints, would taste ere long all the delights of 
Heaven, would receive the crown of: justice, would sit down to 
the banquet of celestial delights, would be united for ever to 
Him Whom to behold for one instant is to be secure for ever 
against all pain, suffering, misery, and to possess with an inde- 
fectible title joys, pleasures, happiness, ecstasies of delight, in 
the beatific vision. After such a case as this left on record, as 
the type and pattern of God’s mercy to man, who can deny the 
extravagant generosity of God ? 

I might say much more on this question. I might recur to a 
point I have already touched upon: the offer which is often 
made—how often we know not—at the last to the sinner, 
putting it into his power to make his act of submission, if he be 
so minded, at the final hour. But I must not loiter longer on my 
way. I have dwelt on these facilities for repentance, because 
they seem to me so complete an answer to the common objec- 
tion that there are some poor wretches who practically have no 
chance. I do not argue this merely on general grounds. My 
own experience, and it is the experience of all who see behind 
the scenes, tends to prove that every one, saved or lost, will one 
day have to confess, not only that “Just and true are Thy ways, 
O King of Saints,” but also that “ with the Lord there is mercy, 
and with Him plentiful redemption.” 

But I must return to my more immediate subject. This 
infinite goodness of God, manifesting itself in finite degree as of 
necessity, but at the same time with lavish generosity, grasping 
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at the smallest act of supernatural virtue, in order that God may 
have some respectable excuse (to speak in human fashion) for 
saving the sinner, has at the same time another side. He who 
loves goodness so intensely must hate evil with the same 
intensity. A keen appreciation of any sort of beauty implies a 
similar appreciation of any kind of ugliness. The devoted lover 
of harmony is the unsparing enemy of discord. The musician 
whose ear revels in the music of Handel or Mendelssohn with 
exquisite delight, is almost maddened by the jarring of dis- 
cordant notes and instruments out of tune. The epicure whose 
trained palate experiences a thrill of delight when the Falernian, 
racked when Manlius was consul, glides down his effeminate 
throat, can scarce conceal his sickening disgust when a too 
careful host proffers to his guests the cheap Sabine. He whois 
a true enthusiast for virtue, a devoted lover of purity, hates and 
loathes vice and impurity, and has a difficulty in repressing the 
choking sensation of sickness when he is brought into contact 
with the heartless, selfish, reprobate, whose fiendish delight is to 
drag others down into the abyss of his own iniquity. This law 
holds true throughout the universe of God. In proportion to the 
love of physical beauty is the hatred of physical ugliness ; in 
proportion to the love of moral beauty is the hatred of moral 
foulness. The two cannot be separated, any more than the 
convex can be separated from the concave. 

Now this is true of God as well as man. In proportion to 
His love of good is His hatred of all that is opposed to good. 
His love of good is an unmeasured and unmeasurable love. 
Therefore his hatred of evil is also unmeasured and unmeasur- 
able. The model of the Divine goodness has two sides then, 
and we cannot fully appreciate the one without the other, the 
love without the hatred. There would be something wanting in 
God’s manifestation of His own perfections if He did not put 
before us what I may call the negative side of the Divine good- 
ness. A man who had always clung to good, but had_ never 
given sign or token of any hatred of evil, would not be recog- 
nized as so perfect in the entirety of his goodness as one who 
had resisted with intense loathing the very thought of ill. God 
therefore, by manifesting His hatred of evil, is but presenting to 
His creatures what is a sort of necessary complement of His 
Divine love of good. 

I imagine all would agree, that a God Who rewarded 
moral good but did not punish moral evil would be an impos- 
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sibility. No one who admits a God at all would stay His 
avenging hand entirely. The question is respecting the amount 
and degree of punishment which is to follow upon evil. I shall 
have to speak presently of punishment in its remedial and 
corrective aspects, I am now speaking of it as the natural mani- 
festation of God’s hatred of evil. And as He manifests His 
infinite love of good by giving an unending reward to each 
deliberate act of virtue, so it is but a natural consequence of the 
parallel that He should manifest His infinite hatred of evil by 
inflicting an unending punishment on each deliberate act of sin. 
Without this, man would not have the opportunity of witnessing 
what God’s hatred of sin is. God would be doing a sort of 
injustice to His Infinite love of goodness by exhibiting one side 
of it and not the other, the positive side without the negative. 
Endless punishment therefore is the natural and appropriate mani- 
Sestation to man of the Divine Justice. 

Now let us suppose that the theory of Restitutionists were 
true. Let us suppose that after thousands—millions if you like 
—of years of agony, every sinner were to be restored to happiness 
and friendship with God. We have seen already one fatal 
objection to this theory, that the rebel might and would often 
exercise his free will, and prefer rebellion to the bitter end. But 
there is another fatal objection to it. It would represent a God 
of Infinite holiness and an Infinite love of good, who does not, 
so far as our knowledge of Him goes, hate sin with a hatred as 
unending and immeasurable. It would give us a maimed and 
one-sided view of the Divine perfections. The obverse side of 
the medal would not correspond to the converse. The eternity 
of bliss would proclaim an Infinite love of good, the non-eternity 
of Hell would proclaim only a limited hatred of evil. While 
professing to exalt one attribute of God, it would lower another. 
It would destroy the symmetry of the Divine nature as mani- 
fested to man. It would leave a gap in the exhibition of the 
Divine attributes; the Divine justice hating sin eternally and 
immeasurably would be hidden from the eyes of man. 

Now, as every manifestation of the Divine perfections is a 
source of extrinsic glory to God, the endlessness of punishment, 
as a manifestation of His infinite hatred of evil, redounds to His 
honour and glory. When men talk about a Moloch gloating 
over the agony of the creatures he pretends to love, or a 
Juggernaut’s car crushing his worshippers, they are not arguing ; 
they are indulging in the catch-penny strain of sentimental 
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anthropomorphism. Our readers will remember the oft- 
repeated line in the Agamemnon— 


Cry, alas for man, alas for man, only let the Good prevail." 


It is not in the sufferings of His creatures that God delights, but 
in the exhibition of the law of justice, of the eternal law that he 
who sins shall suffer,? and that his suffering shall be coextensive 
with his sin. 

The law of the complete conquest of good over evil involves 
the eternal subjugation of evil. The exhibition of the double 
element in God of love of good and hatred of evil cannot be a 
mere passing phase of the law of the universe, but (granting 
once the existence of evil) must continue as long as God is God. 
It is the eternal proclamation of His hatred of sin. It is the 
necessary terminus of continued hostility to God, just as Heaven 
is the necessary terminus of friendship with Him. To those who 
are the enemies of God, who in their secret souls are conscious 
of a non-submission to His law, we can understand that this is 
not a pleasant thought, and that they half unconsciously search 
after some excuse for discrediting God’s proclamation of the 
vengeance of eternal fire impending over all who, at the end of 
their earthly probation, rebel against the doctrine of submission 
and join in the demons’ indignant protest— 

The mind bold 

And independent, 

The purpose free, 
Must not think 

(So we are told) 

To have the ascendant. 

But, if God is an Eternal God, loving eternally and infinitely 
His own goodness, and loving eternally and immeasurably all 
supernatural goodness in the creatures He has made, He must 
hate eternally and immeasurably that rebellion from His 
goodness, which the fact of freedom puts within the power of 
man, and the manifestation of this eternal and immeasurable 
hatred can be nothing else than an endless Hell. Hell 
therefore proclaims eternally the hatred of God for sin. It 
cries out to the universe: See what it is to lose God, to be 
deprived of Him Who is the source and origin of all good, all 
joy, all happiness! See how the mere fact of separation from 
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Him constitutes a torment which knows no end or limit! As 
Heaven manifests what it is to win God, so Hell manifests 
what it is to be deprived of God. Thus indirectly it proclaims 
what is the happiness of loving God, if to hate Him for ever is 
to be for ever in Hell. It proclaims the joy of union with Him, 
if eternal separation from Him is in itself an eternity of torment. 
It proclaims the value God sets on obedience if one deliberate 
act of disobedience deserves agony, anguish, the torment of 
despair, with no interval of rest or repose for ever and ever. 

There still remains the task of proving what at first sight 
seems the strangest paradox of all, but when fairly faced, when 
examined under the steady light of reason, not under the 
confusing glare of a picturesque sentimentalism, not only ceases 
to be a paradox, but subsides into little more than a truism. 
I have to show that the existence of Hell, so far from being an 
evil for man, is an actual good; so far from justifying us in 
accusing God of cruelty, hardheartedness, want of mercy and 
love, is really a fresh proof not only of His justice but also of 
His love to man; so far from being an argument against the 
goodness of God, is really a fresh manifestation of His boundless 
love. 

I have already pointed out why it is that sin is the greatest 
of all evils, and in some sense an infinite evil. Once more I 
must ask my readers to turn their thoughts to the boundless 
intensity and immensity of the evil it involves. It is an outrage, 
insult, contempt, for an Infinite God ; it is the basest ingratitude 
to the noblest of Benefactors ; it is an insolent tearing away from 
God, so far as man can, the Divine glory which surrounds His 
Godhead ; it is an open violation under.the very eyes of the 
Legislator of the law which He laid down primarily for His own 
glory; it is a voluntary preference of some filthy or worthless 
bauble for the Lord of Heaven and Earth ; it is an upsetting to 
the best of our ability of the order of God’s universe ; it is a 
desertion from the standard of our King to enlist in the ranks of 
His bitterest foe ; it is a deliberate separation of ourselves from 
that which we know in our hearts to be the fount of all good ; it 
is a deliberate revolt from the Sovereign who has not one, but 
a thousand claims on our obedience ; it is a robbing God of that 
which is His under a title of ownership which includes and 
surpasses all human titles ; it constitutes us not only rebels and 
outcasts, but enemies of God, hating Him; madmen, whose 
reason has gone astray ; criminals, whose crimes no punishment 
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can expiate ; murderers of our own soul’s life, who must pay the 
dread penalty of the outraged law. All this it is and much 
more, and those most capable of judging, those whose intellect 
and holiness have constituted them the intellectual and moral 
princes of God’s Church, have ever acknowledged this almost in- 
finite guilt of sin. “The Catholic Church,” says Cardinal Newman, 
“holds it better for the sun and moon to drop from Heaven, for 
the earth to fail, and all the many millions on it to die of 
starvation in the extremest agony as far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say should be lost, but 
should commit one venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, or 
steal one poor farthing without excuse!”* “If I had the choice,” 
says St. Anselm, “of entering Hell pure and innocent, or Heaven 
with the stain of sin upon me, I would choose the former.” 

Sin then is, practically speaking, the only evil in the world 
worth the name. All other evils are limited ; sin is unlimited in 
its guilt, hideousness, and disastrous consequences. All other 
evils have their good side ; sin alone has nothing to be said for 
it. All other evils belong to the physical order; sin alone 
ravages with its poisonous tooth the true life of man. All other 
evils are in the power of God—one word and they are gone; sin 
He has, by His gift of free will to man, put out of His own 
power, so that He is in a sense the victim of sin. All other evils 
are evils of suffering; sin alone is an evil of acting. All other 
evils call for pity and compassion ; sin alone calls for genuine, 
unmixed, unmitigated hatred. Blot out sin, and all evil at once 
disappears from the world of rational intelligences, It is the 
root, source, spring, cause, fountain of all the rest; what Holy 
Scripture says of the manna, that it had in itself every kind of 
sweetness (omne delectamentum in se habentem), we may reverse 
and apply to sin. Sin has in itself all bitterness, all grief, all 
sorrow, all misery, all pain, all anguish, all agony—all these it 
gathers together, multiplies a thousandfold, intensifies and 
immensifies, and adds to them all besides a fresh bitterness of 
its own, compared with which all their bitterness and all their 
pain is but a jest. 

Such being sin, it is manifest that the greatest favour God 
can do to man is to supply him with an efficient preventive 
from sin, at any cost to provide for him effective means of 
escaping from the deadly plague of sin. Apollo the Averter was 
primarily the Averter from guilt ; vainly even he might seek to 
3 History of my Religious Opinions, p. 247. 
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lay Clytemnestra’s ghost or soothe the fierce Eumenides, unless 
he could obtain for Orestes a sentence absolving him from the 
guilt of matricide. If God loves man with an immeasurable, 
incalculable love, all His Divine energies (to speak once again 
more humano) will be directed to keeping the monster at a 
distance, or rather to providing weapons of defence against his 
assaults. Every other evil He will scarce reck of, if only He 
can save the child of His love from this evil of evils, this only 
evil worth the name. He cannot force his free will; He cannot 
take from him that precious perilous gift, which is the stepping- 
stone to an eternity of bliss; He cannot, under the existing 
constitution of things, hinder the perverse rebel from rebellion, if 
so he choose to rebel. But at least He can warn him with a 
warning so terrible that one would have thought that none, 
unless bereft.entirely of reason’s guiding light, would have 
disregarded the threatening danger. He can put before him 
consequences of sin so awful, so ghastly, so appalling, that if the 
rebellious creature does not hate and shrink from it by reason of 
its inherent foulness, he will at least avoid it when he sees the 
terminus to which it leads. What greater mercy could God 
show to man than thus to put before him such an overpowering 
inducement to the avoidance of sin? In order to save him from 
that evil of evils, the only evil which corrupts and destroys all 
that is beautiful and precious in human nature, He warns him 
gently, kindly, patiently, that if he values his happiness here or 
hereafter, if he would not be cast into the blackness of darkness, 
where the worm dies not and the fire is not quenched ; if he 
wishes to be saved from an eternal habitation in torments so 
awful that the greatest agonies of earth are but a trifle in 
comparison, he must flee from this devouring monster, this foul 
fiend, this filthy, loathsome, hideous, detestable demon of sin. 
God might have revealed but little of the consequences of 
sin. He might (and none could have impugned His justice) 
have simply warned us that the result of sin was an eternal 
separation from Himself, with all that such separation might 
involve. He might have left us in the dark about the physical 
agony, the racking pain, the anguish of the searching fire, and 
have told us simply that he who sins must suffer. Man would have 
had no cause to complain. Right reason, which tells us that sin 
is the greatest of all evils, would have furnished motives enough 
for avoiding it, without the additional motive of the fear of 
unending agony, which after all adds nothing in the way of evil 
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to the evil of sin. But God, in His mercy to our weak human 
nature, has given us a glimpse into the world unseen enough to 
terrify the boldest sinner, to make the most hardened quail at 
the thought of the wrath to come. He has furnished us with a 
picture, the vivid details of which are a strong, to some the 
strongest, motive for flying from the pursuit of sinful pleasure 
or for a brave struggle against the force of temptation. And 
the most effective feature in the picture of Hell is its e¢ernity— 
jor ever never, for ever never. Protract it as you like—- 
let it last for millions and billions of ages—yet if once you let 
the sinner think or hope that that long suffering will be 
succeeded by an eternity of happiness (or even by an annihila- 
tion or absorption into the Deity), you have robbed Hell of its 
chief terror, you have opened the door to the sinner seeking 
some excuse for his sin. 

It is therefore a mercy to the sinner that Hell is eternal. 
It furnishes him with an overwhelming motive, supposing all 
others fail, for following virtue and eschewing vice—a motive 
not only overwhelming, but with the mass of men more effica- 
cious than any other, if clearly and faithfully put before them. 
Ask the Catholic priest who is preaching in some crowded 
city where sin and vice run riot, what sermon brings 
most sinners to repentance, what topic has most power to 
turn away the hardened profligate from sin, and I believe 
that he will tell you that continually recurring experience 
proves that it is the sermon on Hell, the description of the 
awful torments of the physical anguish of that dread prison- 
house. It is a sad fact for poor human nature, but the love of 
God has not half the influence over men’s hearts—even the 
story of the Prodigal, with all its touching beauty—of Magdalen’s 
conversion, with the hope that it kindles in the hearts even of 
the most abandoned—has scarce the power to move the hearts 
of ordinary, ignorant men that has the picture of an eternal 
Hell, with its eternal agony and its eternal despair. 

Do not tell me, O lover of mercy falsely so called, that the 
thought of an eternal Hell drives men to despair. I do not deny 
that it might do so if no hand were held out to save, if no city of 
refuge were to ope its portals to him who is haunted by the spectre 
of his sin. I do not deny that it does (though always through 
their own fault) drive men to despair where there is no tribunal 
of mercy ready at hand for the awakened conscience, or where 
such a tribunal has no fire from Heaven kindling the heart of the 
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penitent and quickening the tongue of God’s appointed minister. 
But if you assert that the Catholic doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment as taught from Catholic pulpits has ever driven to despair 
any except those who have deliberately hardened their hearts 
against God, you are forging a false hypothesis in order that man 
may sin without fear of eternal vengeance. 

Tell me that he who warns a drowning man of his danger, 
while at the same time he holds out the hand to save, is driving 
him to despair by reminding him of his peril, and I will allow 
that the voice which warns the sinner of an eternal Hell, while 
at the same time it offers him the mercy of a merciful God, is 
guilty of a like cruelty. Tell me that it is a mercy to him who 
is far beyond his depth, drifting unconsciously far away from 
the shore, and who in a few moments will sink, never to rise again, 
beneath the dark waters, if we encourage him to an eternal hope, 
and tell him that perhaps it may be after a time that he will find 
a footing, and I will confess that you are true advocates of 
mercy. But who shall reckon the mischief done by encouraging 
a false hope, by deluding the poor, sinking, struggling sinner 
into the belief that the bottomless abyss is at most but a place 
of temporary purgation, whence he will pass, renewed and free 
from sin, into the fruition of the immediate presence of God, 
or at least into the peaceful unconsciousness of an eternal sleep ? 

Thus endless punishment is God’s remedy against sin. It 
is not purely vindictive : it does not merely avenge the outraged 
majesty of law: it is deterrent and in a sense corrective also, 
since the prospect of it is a powerful agent in the reformation of 
many a sinner. There is no such thing in the Providence of 
God as a punishment simply and purely vindictive. If the law 
of justice enacts the final penalty primarily as an exhibition of 
justice, such exhibition is from the very nature of the thing 
inseparably united to some benefit accruing to men. If the 
flames of burning fire rain down upon the cities of the plain, it 
is that future ages may learn from its consequences the hideous 
foulness of sin. If the rebels against God’s representatives go 
down alive into the cleaving earth, it is to teach those who in 
proud independence cast off the gentle yoke of the Most High, 
what sort of fate awaits them. If the returning waters swallow 
up the persecutors of the children of God, it is to warn the 
modern despot who stretches out his hand against the Church, 
what he may expect from Israel’s God. All these calamities, 
vindictive in respect of those immediately visited by them, were 
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prospectively deterrent. Hell cannot be prospectively deterrent, 
but we may call it retrospectively deterrent ; it casts its image 
back in the tradition of unending agony which reason confirms 
and establishes. When the sensational advocates of mercy seek 
to persuade men that this image is but a shadow, a mere empty 
phantom dressed up by dogmatic theology to frighten those 
who are so foolish as to be alarmed at its terrors, it is they 
who introduce into the world by a curious nemesis, the very 
monster against which they protest. They rob the thought of 
endless punishment of its beneficial, salutary, effective power, 
and so far as they are concerned reduce it to the level of a 
purely vindictive punishment. 

To sum up my argument in a word: the hatred of evil is 
necessarily included in the love of good. God, therefore, in 
punishing moral evil eternally is manifesting one side of His 
eternal love of good. He is at the same time performing an 
act of mercy to man, for He who saves from moral evil by 
showing the consequences, however painful, attaching to it, is a 
benefactor to those who have thus an efficacious and urgent 
motive for dreading and avoiding it. 














A Modern Carmelites 


——— 


WE remember to have seen the word “discipline” defined in 
a dictionary, professing to be an abridgment of Johnson’s, as 
“an implement of penance formerly used by the monks,” The 
Doctor, or the compiler, whoever he may have been, no doubt 
thought, with the majority of Englishmen ini his day, that 
England at least had seen the last of the monks, who were 
supposed to have become as antiquated as their ridiculous 
instruments of self-torture. Facts tell another story. The scourge 
is not yet obsolete, any more than the monk who laid it 
resolutely about his bare back is obsolete; for in spite of all 
that has been done to get rid of the obnoxious creature with his 
naked feet and shaven crown, here he is again, in the very heart of 
London and in the full blaze of an enlightened age, at his old 
work of atoning by prayer and self-inflicted penance for the sins 
of a dainty and delicate world. No, the friar is not yet gone 
quite out of fashion ; white, black, or gray, he is at this hour as 
much at home in our densely-populated capital, as he was when 
‘he gave his name to sundry of its districts. More than this, 
our friars form a little army which is daily enlisting fresh recruits 
and adding new regiments to its strength. It is not twenty 
years since Cardinal Wiseman secured to his diocese the services 
of the friars of the holy and ancient Order of Mount Carmel, 
through the instrumentality of a man, who was in his own 
person a telling proof, that the type of modern sanctity is not 
dissimilar to that which men are apt to believe has been buried 
with a multitude of other bygones, that the Holy Spirit breathes 
where and when He wills, that He is independent of time and 
place, and that He can and does still raise up sons to Abraham 
out of stones. The voice that struck upon the ear of St. Paul 
on the road to Damascus in the first century of the Christian 


1 Vie du R. P. Hermann, en religion Augustin-Marie du Trés-Saint-Sacrement, 
Carme déchausse. Par M. l’Abbé Charles Sylvain, Chanoine honoraire, &c. 
Librairie H. Oudin, Editeur. Paris : 51, Rue Bonaparte, 1881, 
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era, and bade St. Augustine take up the book and read at Cas- 
siacum in the fifth, has been heard and heeded more than once 
even in the nineteenth. It penetrated not very many years since 
into the elegant salons of the musical world of Paris, when, 
singling out for its own a young man of rising fame, and leading 
him away into the desert of Mount Carmel, Divine grace made 
a Christian of a Jew and an apostle of a libertine. 

The Life of Father Hermann, now for the first time written 
from the diaries and correspondence of the Father himself, by 
the Abbé Sylvain, will be welcomed as warmly, we imagine, by 
the Catholics of London who are indebted to this servant of 
God for their beautiful Carmelite Church at Kensington, as it 
has been by his own religious brethren, and by a devout laity in 
his adopted country, France. The biography divides itself off 
naturally into the story of his career in the world as a musician 
of no little celebrity, and that of his apostolic life as a poor 
Discalced Carmelite. About the former, his humility has told 
us the worst that is to be said in the confessions, which, like the 
great saint whose name he took in religion, he has left behind 
him, whilst of the latter, his life in the cloister and his progress 
in every virtue, he is, after the manner of the saints, compara- 
tively reticent ; and if, in default of room in this necessarily 
short review for a full account of both, we prefer to dwell at 
greater length on the dark than on the bright side of his life, it is 
because a more thorough knowledge of the spiritual blindness and 
misery, never hitherto fully disclosed to the public, out of which 
he was rescued by Divine mercy, will but enhance the miracle of 
his conversion and throw into still brighter relief the more 
familiar heroism of his later years. 

Whatever his prospects for this world, few men have started 
life more heavily handicapped for the next than Hermann 
Cohen. He was born, as his name shows, of wealthy Jewish 
parents at Hamburg, on November 10, 1821, and was from 
his youngest days the spoilt darling of a foolish mother, who in- 
dulged his every whim and caprice. He very early gave proof 
of that remarkable genius for music, the assiduous cultivation of 
which, under the tuition of the still more celebrated Liszt, after- 
wards brought him European fame as an accomplished pianist. 
When only six years old he could play upon the piano all the 
opera airs then in vogue, and more than once he even improvised 
little pieces which astonished men capable of giving an opinion 
of their merit. His progress. in Greek and Latin was so sur- 
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prisingly quick, that he found himself at nine years of age 
heading boys of fourteen, and only two removes from the top 
class of his school. A not unnatural fear, lest his health should 
suffer from so much precocity, induced his parents to keep him at 
home, where he continued his lessons in music, of which he be- 
came daily more and more enamoured. The ruin of his father’s 
fortunes removed the obstacles hitherto placed by his parents 
in the way of the boy’s growing determination to adopt music 
for his profession ; and, accordingly, his biographer discovers 
him to us at this period of his life in the character of an “ infant 
phenomenon” petted by a host of big and little German princes, 
and playing at ten years of age with infinite applause before the 
Court of Hanover, and to crowded audiences at Cassel, and at 
Frankfort. “Greek, Latin, and Hebrew,” he tells us in his 
Confessions, “ were from that time forth quite laid aside, but to 
compensate for the loss I learnt many a thing which afterwards 
proved fatal to my soul.” 

On the removal of his family to Paris in 1831, Hermann 
was taken to Liszt, then a rising musician in his twenty-second 
year, who was so much struck by the precocious genius of the boy, 
that notwithstanding his numerous other engagements he freely 
undertook the child’s musical education. Master and pupil soon 
became inseparable companions, and the friendship begun thus 
early, once broken off and then again renewed when Liszt 
himself had become a priest in Rome, lasted down to the death 
of Father Hermann in 1871. Though breathing the corrupt air 
of Parisian society, Liszt enjoyed at this time the reputation of 
leading a God-fearing, humble, and chaste life. He it was, 
nevertheless, who introduced his little pupil to the outer world, 
presented him to the great ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
and led off the applause of the enraptured salons. But the 
child did not, like his young master, pass unscathed through the 
furnace. Older and wiser heads have been turned with even less 
spoiling than fell to the lot of a child, barely out of the nursery. 
What wonder, then, if having his daily fill of flattery the most 
fulsome and dissipation the most unseasonable, the boy, whose 
praises were sounded in the morning papers, and who sat to 
painters and sculptors for his portrait or bust, began to assume 
grand airs, to be saucy, conceited, and domineering, the bully, as 
he describes himself, of his mother, and brother, and sister at 
home! When Hermann, who kept very late hours even at this 
tender age, slept far on into the day, the rest of the family held 
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their breath and crept about the house on tiptoe; when he 
strummed the piano, or was composing music, every other 
occupation was made to cease for fear of disturbing him; when he 
went out of an evening, whilst his little brother was not unfre- 
quently sent off in a pelting rain to fetch the young exquisite 
a cab, the united services of his mother and sister were called in 
to curl his beautiful long hair and make a doll of him, as only 
French parents know how to make dolls of their children, till 
the beholder could scarcely tell, whether the puppet tricked out 
before him was meant for boy or girl. One such expedition, made 
by the little man into society, often cost the family more than the 
support of the entire household for a week, and this at a time 
when his mother, who had known the luxuries of wealth, 
was pinching herself to procure the bare necessaries of life. 

Besides the musical, Hermann made also the acquaintance of 
the philosophical and literary world of Paris. He received from 
his master, the young and already famous musician, numerous 
invitations to those reunions at his house which were made up 
of writers, artists, and politicians, without reference to moral 
character, or political and religious opinions. Here, where every 
conceivable social system, and the latest religious and philo- 
sophical novelty had their representatives, where a richly bound 
copy of the Jmztation lay on the tables cheek by jowl with the 
works of Rabelais, Bossuet by the side of La Mennais, and the 
Holy Bible in close proximity to an edition of Moli¢re, Hermann 
was brought into daily and familiar contact with men, not a few 
of whom belonged in all likelihood to the category more forcibly 
than elegantly described by the late Abbé Combalot, as “ces 
pourceaux intelligents.” In an atmosphere so vitiated as this, 
the mind of the boy, who sat on the knee of La Mennais, or 
was fondled by that fascinating writer but bold bad woman, 
Georges Sand, drank in poison enough to blight the intellectual 
and moral being of twenty grown up people. 


I did not know [he tells us, speaking of Georges Sand] in what her 
fame precisely consisted, but I used to hear her spoken of with exag- 
gerated admiration as the greatest genius of herage. My intimacy with 
the author of Zéa contributed to my fame quite as much as my 
musical talent. People were jealous of me, and envied me the hap- 
piness of having unrestricted access to the society of the extra- 
ordinary woman, who monopolized public attention. . . . I must, 
however, do her the justice to say that she was never anything but most 
kind tome. She kept me sometimes whole days by her side. When she 
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wrote I made cigarettes for her—for she smoked freely to stimulate her 
brain. Every now and again she made me sit down to the piano, and 
then I played while she wrote. I had not up to this time read any of 
her works, but I had heard enough about them to look on, silent and 
awestruck, whilst she threw off those famous romances so impatiently 
expected by publishers and so hungrily devoured by the public. Would 
to God that I had always remained ignorant of their contents! If I had 
limited my knowledge of them to an acquaintance with their author, 
I should not later on have lost the little that was left to me of sound 
moral principle. 


Once, and once only in after life, when he had become a 
Carmelite, did Father Hermann cross the path of this evil genius 
of his childhood. “ 7zexs,” exclaimed the gifted novelist, 
with an affectation of disdain, “ tu tes donc fait capucin!” and 
turned upon her heel. But in the meantime she did not confine her 
pernicious admiration of the boy to petting him ; she spoke and 
even wrote about her little Pzzz, as he had been playfully nick- 
named by his friend Liszt, in a style of flippant profanity and 
nauseous sentimentality peculiar to this school of French writers. 
The mischief done to his heart by the novels of Georges Sand 
was afterwards completed by the baneful ascendency which the 
Abbé La Mennais came to exercise over his young and im- 
pressionable mind. From the brilliant pages of the fallen priest, 
whose docile pupil he became, and on whose lips he hung with 
rapture, he imbibed copious draughts of a mixture of infidelity 
and republicanism. Thenceforth, he tells us, he dreamt of nothing 
but “ fighting, prisons, liberty, and equality.” Still a mere boy, 
he followed Liszt into Switzerland, where he did homage to the 
memory of Voltaire by making a pilgrimage to Ferney. The 
seeds thus sown were not slow to produce a woeful harvest of evil 
fruits. On his return, after a few months’ stay in Switzerland, 
from Geneva to Paris, he set up house on his own account, and 
abandoned himself to a life of dissipation. The musical pro- 
fession procured him money, and money purchased pleasure. 
Hitherto his virtue seems to have stood proof against many a 
seduction, but from this date he began to make so complete a 
shipwreck of every virtue, that in a short time he had lost, 
together with the very love of his profession, that refinement 
even and grace of manner he had learnt in the best society of 
Paris. But God was watching over him and paving the way to 
his conversion. It is the old story of the Prodigal. Do what he 
would, he could not satisfy the cravings of his heart with the 
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swinish pleasures of the world. Though he mingled in the 
society of artists, and strove to stifle thought in the distractions 
of the salons, his heart was weighed down by an unbearable exmzzz. 
He was alone even in the throng. In after years, when in the 
happy solitude of Mount Carmel, he recalled the hunger of his 
soul, which no pleasure could satisfy, and the dreary loneliness 
which oppressed him even in the gay crowds of the drawing-room, 
he used to exclaim: “Now, too, I am a solitary, but how 
different my solitude! For You, O my God, are with me, 
filling and satisfying my being with Your presence. Formerly 
I sought distraction from the emptiness, which saddened my 
life, in the perusal of bad books, or in the society of com- 
panions wicked as myself; now I care to be with no one but 
You, O my God, and my days glide by in the midst of 
delights.” 

Such for a few more years was Hermann’s life, precocious in 
evil-doing as it had been in the development of his natural 
gifts. Penury, brought on by the neglect of his profession and 
an insane passion for gambling, proved the turning-point in 
his career. To repair his wasted fortunes, the young man, 
weary of dissipation, started on a musical tour through 
Europe, and visited successively Hamburg, Milan, Venice, and 
London. The number and frequency of his journeys as marked 
off in his journal from 1841 to 1846 are astonishingly great. In 
the latter year he returned to Paris, where, though he appears to 
have taken a turn for the better, his life was still very far from 
edifying. But the hour of his final conversion had struck. It 
came about in this way. One Friday in the month of May, 
1847, Hermann was asked by the Prince de la Moskowa to take 
his place as director of an amateur choir in the Church of 
Saint-Valére. If Pére Ratisbonne is the favoured son of our 
Lady, the sequel will show that Father Hermann is the convert 
of the Blessed Sacrament, to which in consequence he had 
all his life after a singularly tender devotion. Having, there- 
fore, complied with the request thus made to him, Hermann 
found himself one evening, never afterwards to be forgotten, 
assisting for the first time in his life at the Catholic service of 
Benediction, and at the moment when the blessing was being 
given with the Blessed Sacrament, his heart was suddenly filled 
with a strange feeling of remorse for his presence at a ceremony 
in which he thought himself unworthy to assist, accompanied 
at the same time with so over-mastering a sorrow for his sins, 
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that only the fear of attracting all eyes to himself prevented 
him from seeking relief in sobs and tears. On every succes- 
sive Friday the same grace was vouchsafed him, and at the 
same moment. Here was a new experience. Little by little 
from attending at Benediction, he got so far as to hear Mass 
regularly on Sundays, and took to reading Catholic books of 
devotion, until drawn nearer and nearer to the Church, he at last 
summoned up courage to face a priest for instruction. In the 
presence of M. l’Abbé Legrand, now Vicar-General of the arch- 
diocese of Paris, all his prejudices against the Catholic clergy 
vanished into smoke, for, as he confesses, instead of a bigot, such 
as priests are commonly represented in the books he had hitherto 
been so fond of, with nothing but anathemas, and threats of 
hell-fire on his lips, he found himself confronted by a highly 
educated, kindly, frank, and well-bred gentleman. The con- 
version thus happily begun in Paris was completed at Ems, 
whither Hermann had gone in August of this year, 1847, to give 
a concert. Here the miracle of the Blessed Sacrament, for miracle 
surely we may call it, was once again renewed. As _ the 
neophyte was hearing Mass on Sunday, the 8th of August, “I 
experienced,” he says in a letter to Pére Ratisbonne, “at the 
moment of the Elevation, something like that which St. 
Augustine must have felt in his garden at Cassiacum, when 
he heard the mysterious words, ‘Tolle, lege, and what you 
too, my dear Father, must have felt in the Church of St. Andrew 
in Rome, when, on the 20th of January, 1843, the Blessed Virgin 
deigned to appear to you.” The triumph of grace was now com- 
plete. Three weeks later, on the feast of St. Augustine, 
the 28th of August, 1847, Father Hermann was solemnly 
baptized by Pére Ratisbonne in the chapel of Notre Dame de 
Sion, at Paris; and after two more years spent in the world, 
during which, defying public opinion, he was as much remarked 
for his virtuous conduct as he had previously been notorious by 
his irregularities, he finally turned his back upon it, and took the 
habit of the Discalced Carmelites, under the name of Augustin- 
Marie du Trés-Saint-Sacrement, October 6, 1849. 

Like the love of that Mary, the Sinner, to whom much had 
been forgiven, and whose love for Christ was, therefore, never 
surpassed save by that of Mary, the Sinless, the subsequent 
career of Father Hermann, as a Carmelite, is an uninterrupted 
act of the love of God and his neighbour, deservedly crowned 
with the martyrdom of charity. On what deep and solid founda- 
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| whenever it was a question of the salvation of souls. 














tions he built up the spiritual edifice, may be gathered from 
those generous and glowing words addressed by him, at the 
very outset of his life as a friar, to one of his brethren momen- 
tarily cast down by a passing trial. “I am not now speaking,” 
he says, “of the sacrifice of sensible delights, riches, and honours. 
All this is the A, B, C of a devout life, and, thanks be to Jesus 
Christ, you and I have rid ourselves of such hindrances as these. 
But I cannot help thinking, that if you are not perfectly happy,. 
iH} if your inward peace is sometimes troubled, if you occasionally 
iH | feel a void in your life, it is because—suffer me to say so, who 
i | love you most tenderly in our Lord—you have kept back in 
an out-of-the-way corner of your heart some trifle or another ; 
your self-renunciation is not complete.” A novice who holds 
language such as this, and acts up to principles so thorough, can- 
not, when the hour of sacrifice is come, prove himself anything 
but a willing holocaust. That was Father Hermann from first to: 
last. His life was made up alternately of the active and con- 
i templative, and although he had infinite attractions to the latter 
over the former, and his letters breathe continual aspirations 
after the solitude of his dear desert, to be alone with God in 
prayer, he never hesitated to sacrifice his holiest inclinations, 


hand of death was upon him, his first impulse was to express a 
hope that the illness would prove fatal; but then, checking his 

| longing for Heaven, he added resignedly, ‘I am content to live 
a little longer, if to live means to save souls.” For the salvation of 

souls he traversed more countries and evangelized more cities 

and towns, than he had visited formerly in quest of European 

fame as a musician. Indeed, his missionary expeditions took 

him at last so much from home, that once when a friend asked. 

him where he resided, he answered playfully, “On the railroad.” 

No man contributed more powerfully, by word and deed, 

than Father Hermann to the re-establishment of the Carmelite 
Order in France, and its flourishing condition in that country up. 

: to the date of the cruel March decrees of 1880, When he took 
the habit there were only six Frenchmen belonging to the whole 
Order in France; five years later they numbered forty, in 
addition to upwards of sixty of foreign origin. In 1849 there 
were but two Carmelite convents in all France; in the year 
i854 important establishments had been founded at Carcas- 
sonne, Montpellier, Pamiers, Bigorre, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and 
Paris. Clearly Father Hermann was the man raised up by 
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Providence for this good work. The fame of his conversion, 
his appearance in the principal pulpits of France, and the great 
number of persons he had known in the world, who took a 
stronger interest in -him than ever now that he had quitted it, all 
these circumstances helped powerfully to bring the Carmelite 
Order before the public, to attract novices, and procure abundant 
alms for the foundation of new convents. Up to his last hour 
Father Hermann was busily engaged in the work of fresh 
foundations, undismayed by fatigue, recoiling before no respon- 
sibility, never discouraged by obstacles, however great and in- 
surmountable they appeared to human weakness, because his 
trust in Providence was unbounded. 

The natural affections are sometimes thought to be dead in 
the heart of the religious, man or woman, who is erroneously 
supposed to be indifferent to the ties of kith and kin. No, the old 
love is not dead ; it is there, alive and strong as ever, but purified, 
refined, and elevated. One of the heaviest crosses of Father 
Hermann’s life after his own conversion was the obdurate attach- 
ment of his father and mother to the errors of Judaism. God 
alone knows how he prayed and did penance upon himself to 
obtain of Heaven the grace of their conversion. He had the 
happiness of himself baptizing his sister, but his father and 
mother both died, to all outward appearances, in the darkness of 
sin and error. Father Hermann was broken-hearted, and 
especially so in the case of his mother, of whose conversion he 
had long entertained good hopes. In his grief he had recourse 
to M. Vianney, the holy curé of Ars, who told him to be of good 
heart, “ because some fine day,” he said, “the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception will bring you very consoling news.” 
These words were spoken in 1855. On December 8, 1861, 
Father Hermann received by post, through the hands of a 
Jesuit Father, quite a stranger to him, a communication from a 
third person, equally unknown to him, but well known to others 
by her reputation for holiness, to tell him how God had made 
known to her whilst in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, 
that the prayers of our Lady had obtained for his dying mother 
so powerful and efficacious a grace, that at the very last gasp 
she had prayed with her heart, if not with her lips, “O Jesus, 
God of the Christians, God Whom my son adores, I believe, I 
hope in You, have mercy on me.” If this story is authentic, and 
with the name of the saintly curé of Ars attaching to it it reads 
as such, the knowledge of the fact will go to increase our faith in 
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the efficacy of prayer and the mysterious power of grace 
accorded to sinners in the last awful moments of death. 

We have unfortunately not left ourselves space to make 
more than a very passing mention of a Carmelite foundation 
particularly interesting to English Catholics. Thanks to his 
Eminence the late Cardinal Wiseman, who, when they met in 
Rome at the canonization of the Japanese Martyrs in 1862, 
contrived to secure the services of Father Hermann for his 
diocese, the Catholics of London are blessed with the beautiful 
and deservedly popular church of the Carmelites at Kensington. 
But for the particulars of this interesting foundation we are 
constrained to refer the reader to the pages of M. l’Abbé 
Sylvain, who will tell him how, at the call of obedience, the 
good Father, abandoning for a time the many pious works he 
had in hand abroad, came over friendless and penniless to 
London, the scene of former triumphs, on the chance of being 
able to do some little good in our midst; how curiosity to see 
the man, whose conversion had made so much noise, brought him 
listeners, and charity procured him the help of generous bene- 
factors to establish once again, after the lapse of three centuries, 
those same faithful Carmelite friars who had been the first to 
suffer in London for conscience’ sake. An interesting episode of 
the Father’s apostolate in London is connected with the execu- 
tion of the pirates of the Flowery Land, condemned to die at 
the Old Bailey for murder on the high seas. It may not be 
generally known that it was Father Hermann and two of his 
brethren who attended the wretched men on the scaffold. We 
mention the fact in order to have the opportunity of recording 
the grateful terms with which, in his lengthy account of the 
truly penitent deaths of these poor men, he speaks of the 
courteous kindness he met with at the hands of the prison 
authorities. “I doubt,” he says, “whether there is a Catholic 
country in the world, where the prison officials extend to a priest 
the same courtesy with which I was treated in London.” 

To pass abruptly to a very different subject, and so to end 
this short notice, we cannot forbear from giving in full the 
beautiful letter which his charity prompted Father Hermann to 
write to his unfortunate Brother in religion, Pére Hyacinthe, 
shortly after the scandal of the latter’s apostacy from the Order, 
It is dated from the solitude of Tarasteix, September 29, 1869. 
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Very dear Reverend Father Hyacinthe, 

Do, pray, listen to the voice of a friend, which comes to you 
from the desert, begging of you to return to yourself, your loving 
Brothers, and the Church, whose faithful servant you ought to be, not 
her supreme judge. Why should you not once again sing with us the 
consoling words of the chant: Lace guam bonum ed quam jucundum 
habitare fratres in unum? Cast one look at the hearts you have left ; 
call to mind the joys you have known in the life of Mount Carmel. I 
cannot believe that you will ever find peace for your conscience in your 
present position. No, you will never know peace again, if you do not 
return to your spiritual family, saying from your heart: Surgam et tbo ad 
patrem meum, et dicam ei: Pater, peccavi in cealum et coram te. 

Oh! my dear friend, dearer to my heart than you can imagine, 
make haste, while there is yet time. We will throw ourselves into your 
arms, mingle our tears with yours, and bind up your wounds, pouring 
into them the wine and oil of the Good Samaritan. I conjure you, by 
the love of Mary, Mother of God, whom you yourself used to teach us 
to love so tenderly, in the name of the ever merciful Virgin Mary, the 
Queen of Mount Carmel, I supplicate you to return to the sweet home, 
in which you were once so happy, and in which you swore to live and 
to die. 

I have been unable to resist the promptings of my heart, which 
impel me to write you these lines. Do not reject the prayer of a friend, 
who makes it to you on his two knees. Give this comfort to the souls of 
pious persons plunged in affliction by the step you have just taken. 
Obsecramus pro Christo. Everything may be put right in this life, if 
only a man does not shut up his heart against the light of grace. I give 
you full permission to spurn my advances, if you find in your new 
sphere a love purer, more disinterested and sincere, than mine. 

In Jesus and Mary, 

Your most unworthy Brother, 
AUSTIN-MARY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 


Discalced Carmelite. 


Those who know anything of the strength of those brotherly 
ties which bind together the religious of the same Order, will 
agree that Pere Hyacinthe must have found poor compensation 
for the loss of such a love as this, in the lofty patronage 
extended to him by certain liberal dignitaries of the Establish- 
ment, whose breadth of religious sympathy enables them to 
give the right hand of fellowship both to renegade friars fallen as 
low as M. Loyson, and slanderers of their Redeemer as blas- 
phemous as M. Renan. But Father Hermann never lived to 
know the abyss of shame into which that first false step was 
destined to lead the unhappy man he strove to recall to a sense 
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of his duty. The outbreak of the Franco-German War drove 
him, a Prussian subject, out of France. He took a truly noble 
revenge. Retiring to the neighbourhood of Berlin, he devoted 
himself body and soul to the care of the French prisoners of 
war. In administering the last sacraments in the fever hospital 
to a French soldier sick of the small-pox, when himself in a 
very enfeebled state of health, he caught the infection, and died 
a martyr of charity, January 19, 1871, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty years. 














WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 
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A Danger from Diffidence. 
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AMONGST the most marked distinctions between Christianity 
and every other religious system, is its reprobation of pride as 
the greatest of sins and the earnestness and constancy with 
which humility is set before us—both by our preachers and the 
examples of the Saints—as one of the greatest and most funda- 
mental of virtues. We are, moreover, continually and most 
wisely warned, not only of the sinfulness of pride, but also of 
the many errors and self-deceits which spring from an undue 
confidence in our own good qualities. But there is always a 
danger lest in avoiding, without sufficient circumspection, an 
evil of any one kind, we should run into another evil of an 
exactly opposite kind. It is of course impossible to be really 
too humble, but it is very possible indeed to be careless and 
negligent of our gifts, and to undervalue the privileges and 
unduly distrust the powers with which our beneficent Creator 
has endowed us. There is just now a very serious danger (one 
which especially besets the young) arising from an undue self- 
depreciation. A disposition towards Hero-worship is a sign of 
a generous and candid mind, but unless great care is taken in 
selecting the Hero, a very debasing idolatry may result from 
the exercise in such a direction of what we may mistake for 
generosity and candour. It has been truly said that the world is 
very apt to take men at their own valuation, and when persons 
of conspicuous talents, well-known scientific eminence, and much 
skill in rhetoric, perseveringly proclaim themselves to be excep- 
tional in their devotion to truth and in their fidelity, at all risks, 
to the declarations of reason, they may safely count upon a 
considerable following. Confident assertions, and above all 
those of the skilful rhetorician, attract believers as surely as 
lighted candles attract moths, and often find easy credence even 
when they ought to meet with searching criticism. This fact is 
the foundation of the whole modern system of advertizing, and 
is the mainstay of quackery in all its branches. 
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It is a notorious fact that certain well-known men of physical 
science have again and again availed themselves of popular 
lectures and addresses to select audiences, for the purpose of 
proclaiming the essential incredibility of the fundamental beliefs 
which underlie Christianity and constitute Natural Theology. 
It seems to occur but to few of the hearers of these self-consti- 
tuted teachers, to ask what would be the result of the full carry- 
ing out of their teaching upon science itself, and to inquire 
whether their own scientific position will stand the test of the 
application to themselves of those very principles they are so 
forward to proclaim. Auditors dazzled, perhaps, by that halo 
of public admiration with which they see such a man surrounded, 
and impressed by his evident knowledge concerning, and skilful 
presentation of, whole groups of natural phenomena and laws of 
which they themselves are ignorant, are but too likely to take on 
trust his statements as to the first principles of all his own and 
all his hearers’ knowledge. These statements of his may sound 
paradoxical to them, but it is rather to their own educational 
or intellectual deficiencies that his modest auditors are apt to 
attribute this seeming unreasonableness, than to any deficiency 
of acuteness or of logical power on the part of a lecturer so 
confident, so self-possessed, so clear and fluent, and so abound- 
ing in physical knowledge and persuasive oratory. 

The mere assertion of such a teacher as to what is clear to 
his own individual judgment will be sure to carry great weight 
with it; but if he is able to adduce, as sharers in his judgment, 
the names of eminent men his predecessors and contemporaries, 
his case will be evidently much stronger still, and his puzzled 
hearers more utterly at his mercy. They will be more com- 
pletely subdued by a sense of their own incompetence to effec- 
tively resist such an imposing combination of authorities. 

It may chance to be the case, however, that amongst his 
audience there may be a man who has had much experience in 
comparing the intellectual worth of men very different as to 
social position and as to education, and it may have fallen to 
the lot of such a one (as it has fallen to the lot of the present 
writer) to have been again and again struck by the essential 
similarity as to intellect which may accompany great superficial 
differences in the modes of its external manifestation. Such a 
man, reflecting on the comparatively small difference in essen- 
tials which he may have detected between his own mental 
processes and ideas and those of the farm labourer whose meta- 
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physical conceptions he may have tested, will probably 
suspect that the difference is after all no greater between his 
own moderate powers and those of the gifted lecturer who is 
simultaneously arousing his admiration and distrust. Once 
penetrated with this suspicion, he will be tempted to question 
premiss after premiss of the teacher’s argument and to demur 
to any authority, however generally esteemed, which may be 
cited in support of a principle which his own judgment pro- 
nounces to be untenable because incredible. This questioning 
tendency of his will be very properly reinforced by the reflexion 
that in philosophy, authority is no test of truth, but that the 
supreme judge is and must be the intellect of the enquirer himself, 
who is bound not to accept as certainly true anything which in 
his own judgment is clearly open to question. 

Now the doubts which our popular teachers have thrown 
upon those beliefs, which form the groundwork of Natural and 
of Revealed Religion alike, are so many and various that it 
would be a hopeless task to try to enumerate and refute them 
seriatim (however briefly) on the present occasion. 

We will therefore now select a single one of them, choosing 
one which is grounded upon an assertion the importance of 
which is in every way primary. The assertion referred to is 
“primary,” because it refers to a perception which underlies and 
accompanies all other perceptions. It is “primary” because, if 
it can be disproved, then the whole system of philosophy now so 
prevalent in England which goes by the name of “agnosticism,” 
will thereby be shown to be unreasonable and false, for that 
whole school from Hume to Clifford, base their system upon it 
and agree in representing it as certainly true and of fundamental 
importance. 

The assertion here referred to is the assertion that we can be 
supremely certain but of one thing, namely a present “state of 
consciousness” and that all we know or can know is but “a 
series of states of consciousness.” 

Not a few readers, we fear, who have read thus far may be 
inclined here to stop and to read this article no further, protest- 
ing that they have no knowledge of and no love for “ Meta- 
physics!” We would beg them to accord us a little patience 
and to go yet somewhat further with us on the assurance that no 
very abstruse or recondite problem is really about to be put 
before them, but that their attention is only invited to a few 
plain facts about which they are just as competent to judge as 
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anyone else—even if it be the eloquent lecturer referred to. 
The materials for judgment are ready to their hand, and the 
only observations and experiments which need to be made, are 
such as may be made by and on themselves. We would further 
ask our readers’ patient attention and beg them not to be dis- 
couraged at starting, on account of the great importance of the 
question we are about to put before them. If the perusal of 
the following pages suffices to convince them of the unreason- 
ableness and folly of the doubts which have been thrown on one 
of our most fundamental convictions, an excellent argument 
will thereby have been obtained against the various other con- 
tentions which the same school has raised up against Natural 
and Revealed Religion. 

The assertion, then, to which attention is here directed and 
the truth of which is to be contested, is as follows: “If we care- 
fully consider our acts of knowledge, if we examine what it is 
we know in knowing anything, we shall see that our most pri- 
mary, direct, and fundamental knowledge is the knowledge that 
some definite state of consciousness—some feeling-——exists at 
that moment and no other knowledge we possess is comparable, 
as to its degree of certainty, with this knowledge of ours as to 
our present state of consciousness—our actual feeling at the 
moment.” 

The lecturers and essayists referred to and the whole agnostic 
school further contend that our perception of our own continuous 
self, our essential enduring being—the Lgo—is, to say the least, 
inferior in certainty and directness to our perception of passing 
states of consciousness. Their aim and intention is to discredit 
and deny (and they do explicitly deny) that our perception of 
our own continuous being is a primary truth of conscious- 
ness. After having denied every less fundamental truth, 
comes this denial of the most fundamental of a!l truths—our 
knowledge of our own existence. It is the conscious knowledge 
of this continuous and enduring “self,” a “self” which continues 
and endures through all changes in its conscious states, which 
Hume and his modern representatives seek above everything to 
deny and disprove. It is but natural for them so todo. Once 
let doubt be entertained about this truth and all reasonings from 
effects to causes, all the arguments which can be advanced in 
favour of the necessity of a First Cause, lose their logical validity. 
Sono lo spirito che nega! With good reason does the evil spirit 
endeavour to attune men’s minds to this fundamental denial ; for 
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if we are not directly and immediately aware of our own existence 
then is our faith vain, and every religious truth dissolves away 
with the personality of him who would investigate it. 

But just as it is impossible for the human will to adhere to 
evil simply and purely for the sake of evil, so it is impossible 
for the human intellect to adhere to falsehood, and every 
error that is or has been honestly maintained, is or has been 
maintained for the sake of a larger or smaller modicum 
of truth mixed up with it. A fortiori then it is impossible 
but that this error as to the supreme and primary certainty 
of our passing states of conciousness (an error which has been 
and is maintained by men of exceptional mental power and 
acuteness) should contain an important and undeniable truth 
—a truth apparent at the first glance and ever seen to be true 
upon careful reflection. The slightest examination of his own 
mind will show even the reader who is quite unaccustomed to 
philosophy, that he can be absolutely certain that a feeling e.g. 
of “sweetness,” or of “heat” exists while he is actually feeling 
it. On reflection the reader will further see that the present 
existence of such a feeling (or state of consciousness) is so 
supremely certain that it is absolutely impossible for angel, 
devil, or even for Omnipotence itself, to make him think such a 
feeling does zot exist while he himself is in the act of ex- 
periencing its very existence. In maintaining, then, the absolute 
primary certainty, the direct, infallible perception of any present 
“feeling ”"—of a “state of consciousness” actually present to 
the mind, these agnostics have right and reason on their side. 
But here, as in so many other instances, error exists in a nega- 
tion which is too hastily supposed to be involved in a true and 
certain affirmation. The affirmation is, “ We may be supremely 
and absolutely certain of the existence of present feelings or states 
of consciousness.” The untrue negation, erroneously supposed to 
be involved in the affirmation is: “ We have no such certainty 
of the existence of a substantial, continuous self, or ego, as we have 
of those ‘states of consciousness’ which we assume that ‘self’ to 
experience.” 

This negation we believe to be demonstrably a mistaken one, 
and we venture to think we can make evident, both to plain 
men and philosophers, that they can have no greater certainty 
of anything than they have of their own continuous, persistent 
being. But here again some readers may be tempted to 
impatience at being asked to consider the demonstration of a 
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fact about which they have probably never doubted, even if they 
have heard that other persons were so absurd as to profess to 
doubt about it. “To doubt as to one’s existence,” they will say, 
“is more absurd than to believe that one’s limbs are made of 
glass!” Very true, but absurd as it may be, there are nevertheless 
eminent men who declare they do doubt it. They say, however, 
“Of course we do not doubt as to the existence of the ‘self’ or 
Ego of the moment—what we call the empirical Ego—but what 
we do doubt about is that the Ego of succeeding moments is the 
same £go, that in fact one continuous, substantial, essential 
‘self’ underlies those various modifications which we seem to 
experience successively. I am never conscious of ‘myself pure 
and simple,’ but always of some ‘state of feeling.’ Whether 
any essence underlies, and, as it were, strings together these 
‘feelings’ or ‘ states,’ I do not and cannot by any possibility 
know, since of such underlying and unmodified essence we have 
no direct consciousness, no immediate experience.” 

Here again we have presented to us one of those half truths 
which are so dangerously misleading. It is quite true (as the 
reader’s own mind will quickly tell him) that we never do know 
our own substantial being in its own essence simply, alone and 
unmodified. From this truth, however, it is not to be inferred 
(as the men we are combating do infer) that we cannot know 
our substantial, essential being with absolute, primary, direct, 
and supreme certainty. We do not know it in an absolutely 
unmodified condition, because it never is in such a condition. 
We never know it except in some “state,” because it never 
exists except in some “state.” In this our knowledge of our- 
selves resembles our knowledge of anybody else. There are 
some of us who may have known Cardinal Newman for years, 
now as a most kind and sympathetic friend, now as a leader of 
thought at Oxford, now as a poet, now as a philosopher, now as 
a master of style, now as a leader in the defence of truth, now as 
a devoted son of St. Philip, now as a Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, now as a patient and judicious guide in reli- 
gious difficulties, now as a man of saintly life, and now as a 
man of commanding genius. But we none of us in all this 
time have ever known him except in some “state”—as in 
locomotion or in a state of rest, as at home or else 
abroad, as saying Mass or not saying it, as with his cassock 
on or with his cassock off, and this for the very good reason 
that he never has, never will, and never can, exist save in some 
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“state” or other. This plain truth, however, in no way pre- 
vents our having very truly and really known him, and known 
him to be the very same person through all these changing 
states. Just so it is with the substantial, essential “self” or 
“Ego.” Our never having known it except in some “state,” in 
no way prevents our having known 7¢ in and through its various 
states. But how do we know this Zgo of ours, and what do we 
most of us seem to know most certainly and directly? In 
ordinary life our attention is mainly directed to objects and 
events around us. It is but rarely that persons not given to 
psychological speculation interrogate their own consciousness 
as to what it says about itself. In the morning of life this is 
especially the case, and infants and young children are occupied 
exclusively with things external. Nothing can be more false, 
then, than to say that our knowledge of states of consciousness 
is primary in chronological order. But is it primary in any 
order? The modern followers of Hume say “Yes.” We on the 
other hand unhesitatingly answer “ No.” 

What we are explicitly conscious of primarily and directly is, 
in fact, neither our “ mental state,” nor yet our own substantial, 
essential self either. Our direct consciousness is primarily aware 
of self-action (or passion)—of doing, suffering, and perceiving 
something. Not, of course, of the “doing,” as “something being 
done,” or of the action as being such, but of our own concrete 
activity—of the fact zse/f and not of the fact as “deing a 
fact.” As to this we appeal to the declarations of the 
reader's own mind. In that kind of self-interrogation with 
which Catholics are most familiar—the examination of con- 
science—what is it we ask ourselves? Certainly not what are, 
or have been, our “states of consciousness,” as such, and cer- 
tainly not anything about our own continuous being as apart 
from its states, but we ask ourselves—“ What have I done, said, 
or willed, of this, that, or the other kind?” In this examination 
the existence of “states of mind” is most certainly implied, as 
also the existence of the “self” is also implied, but neither is 
explicitly referred to. What zs explicitly referred to is the 
acting of the self—z.c., past self-actions. If we go on to inquire 
explicitly about our “states of consciousness” apart from the 
self, or about the persistent self apart from its “states of 
consciousness,” we by so doing shall have turned back the mind 
upon itself ; we are no longer engaged in simple direct percep- 
tion, but in what is called reflex thought. 
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To perceive anything we are doing in the act of doing it 
(2.¢., to do it consciously, and not in sleep-walking or reverie) is 
one thing, to think either about the fee/éng which may accom- 
pany the doing, or about the se/f which has the feeling, 
or about the doing as being an action, is another, second, 
kind of act. In that second kind of act we may explicitly 
attend either to the feeling or to the self, both of which 
are present implicitly (though not explicitly), and are per- 
ceived directly (though not reflexly) in the first or direct act. 
To make this plainer, let us suppose that a man of ordinary 
susceptibility has received a slap in the face. What is his 
immediate and explicit perception? Not that he has a certain 
“state of consciousness,” nor that it is his substantial Ego and 
nothing else which has undergone the supposed modification. 
His perception is that he is injured and insulted, and “feelings ” 
of different kinds, bodily and mental, will accompany that per- 
ception, according to the special circumstances of the case. 
Evidently, if he begins to explicitly examine those feelings, or 
his own personality as the subject of them, he will by so doing 
hold up to his mind’s eye, as it were, the “feelings” or the 
“self,” and regard them by a second application of his intellect, 
which, as it will be a sort of rebound from the painful, direct, 
and immediate perception, is very properly termed a “reflex 
act.” 

We feel full confidence that each of our readers who will 
examine his own mind will see that in immediate direct 
perception (as in perceiving sweet violets), he is conscious both 
of his own existing self and of his feelings—the sight and smell 
of the violets. Nevertheless, his mind is turned at first neither 
expressly on his feelings nor expressly on himself (both of which 
are implicitly perceived by him), but upon the object consciously 
perceived. 

Similarly, let a man be engaged in a fencing match; it is 
plain that his attention is expressly engaged in the conduct of 
the contest. For all that, it is none the less certain that he is 
conscious all the time both of his “states” (parrying, lunging, 
&c.), and of himself as carrying on the struggle. He indeed 
(like the man insulted by the slap in the face), may, if he is of a 
psychological turn of mind, divert his attention from these direct 
perceptions to analyze his feelings or note his underlying per- 
sonality. Should he do so, however, the certain loss of the match 
will help to make plain to him that he has engaged his attention 
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dn a second and different way. Our opponents may, no doubt, 
reply to this reasoning by a more or less disdainful declaration 
that “philosophy has nothing to do with fencing-matches or 
face-slappings, but that still, even the persons in the position 
supposed are after all conscious of nothing but states of 
consciousness, by which alone their feelings of irritation, 
struggle, &c., and their fancied perceptions, are directly occa- 
sioned.” But soto reply is in effect to say (since every act of 
knowledge is a conscious act), we can know nothing save by 
an act of knowledge ”—an obvious truism indeed! No doubt 
we cannot go from Southwark to St. Paul’s without crossing 
over the Thames, but “crossing the Thames” and “going to 
St. Paul’s” are nevertheless different acts. We cannot roast our 
hare without having previously obtained it, but, for all that, the 
“roasting” and “obtaining” are widely different actions. 
Similarly, though “states of consciousness” are necessary 
conditions for all human knowledge, it does not follow that 
human knowledge is acquainted with nothing but the “states ” 
which are necessary conditions of its existence. 

We then altogether deny the agnostic dogma, and on the 
contrary, affirm that our knowledge of our own substantial, 
continued existence (the “self,” or ego) is as primary, as funda- 
mental, as certain, as direct, and as infallible as is our knowledge 
of the existence of any given present “state of consciousness.” 
Who, indeed, cax know his “state of consciousness” at any 
given moment except by analyzing his direct perception by a 
reflex act ? To know that one “has a feeling,” or “is in a state,” 
or even that “a feeling exists,” is plainly an act by which no one 
‘begins to think. It is evidently a secondary “act of reflection.” 
No one begins by expressly perceiving his perception a bit more 
than he begins by expressly adverting to the fact that it is he 
himself who perceives it. He begins (as we before said) by 
having some other direct perception of acting or being acted on, 
in which perception both the “self” and the “ states of feeling” 
are implicitly contained. To explicitly note that the “percep- 
tion” or “feeling” exists is at least just as secondary, just as 
indirect, just as reflex, just as posterior an act as it is to explicitly 
note that the “self” exists which has the perception. We say “at 
least,” for our impression is that of the two perceptions, (1) “ feel- 
ings,” and (2) “ self,” it is the “self” which is the szore prominently 
given implicitly in our primary cognitions. We are inclined to 
believe that a more laboured act of mental digging is requisite to 
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bring explicitly to light the implicit “state,” than to disclose the 
implicit “self” which has that state. Men are continually and 
promptly adverting to the fact that thoughts, feelings, actions, 
and sufferings are their own, and not by any means so con- 
tinually and promptly adverting to the fact that the feelings 
which they experience are eristing feelings. Therefore one of 
the greatest and most fundamental errors of the popular teachers 
referred to is, the mistake of supposing that we can know our 
states of feeling or their existence more certainly, directly, and 
infallibly than we can know the existence of the substantial 
continuous self which has those states. 

Yet it is not so wonderful that our opponents should try 
their very best to cast doubt upon the certainty of this percep- 
tion, for how wonderful, how deeply significant is this most 
mysterious self-knowledge of ours? That we should feel the 
affection of the passing moment may not be so strange, but 
what is not implied in learning our own existence, in uttering 
the truly awful and divinely significant formula, I AM! It is 
much to be wished that any agnostic whose eyes may begin to 
open to the possibility that he may be mistaken, would make 
the nearest approach which modern life in England affords to a 
month’s retirement into the desert to reflect upon the /i// signi- 
ficance of these two words. We are persuaded that its logical 
result would be an act of submission to the Catholic Church. 
Those words signify that each one of us possesses the marvellous 
power of transcending both time and space, and embracing the 
past, the present, and the future in one ideal unity. They mean 
that we can recognize as our own the acts of, it may be, many 
years bygone, in many places, and know that the subject of all 
these successive experiences is and has been our continuous, 
invisible unity, which escapes the grasp of any or of all our 
senses (for the body changes as time lapses), but which never- 
theless persists essentially unchanged through all its varied ex- 
periences. It is not wonderful that materialists should seek to 
deny the possibility of such knowledge. Yet it is impossible for 
them to deny it, and act on their denial, without ceasing to 
speak intelligently or even to think coherently. They say indeed 
that “states of consciousness exist,” and that our knowledge of 
their existence is infallibly certain, but how is it possible to 
make such an affirmation, or azy of affirmation, if memory is not 
to be trusted? The very word “existence” implies a certain 
permanence, implies also a perception of the meaning of the 
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term “non-existence,” a discrimination between the two, and a 
recognition that the former may be truly applied to the “feeling” 
or “state,” the certain existence of which is approved. More- 
over, if any present existence is to be called a “feeling,” it must 
thereby be discriminated from things which are not feelings. 
Plainly then we must employ and trust memory in order to be 
able to effect any such discrimination. It is utterly impossible 
to reason, if we may not at the end of a sentence trust our 
memory as to the words used at its commencement. We may 
see then that this principle of the popular lecturers before 
referred to would be really fatal to the prosecution of their own 
science, and would render untenable their own position and 
assertions. If the trustworthiness of memory be denied, it 
becomes simply impossible to affirm anything, and we lapse 
into a condition of complete scepticism. Some persons, little 
acquainted with philosophy, who have heard various acute 
thinkers and ingenious systems spoken of as “sceptical,” may 
have fallen into the mistake of regarding scepticism as an excep- 
tionally intellectual state of mind. It is, in fact, the very 
reverse of this, and the more thoroughgoing it is, the more 
completely speech and continuous coherent thought become 
paralyzed by it, the more nearly is the condition of idiocy 
approached. No doubt it is the bounden duty of the philosopher 
to “try all things,” and not to accept as certain anything which 
his reason tells him is uncertain. But such philosophical caution 
is far indeed removed from universal scepticism, which is zpso 
facto abandoned as soon as one single affirmation is made, even 
if it be the suicidal one of the certainty of uncertainty. Trusting 
memory, therefore, as we are compelled to trust it in order to be 
able even to declare that “states of consciousness exist,” we 
find ourselves possessed of the certainty that each of us is the 
same perscn he (or she) was when first opening this number 
ef the MONTH—the same person as last year and as in ante- 
cedent years few or many. But if we have this wonderful power 
of knowing truths external to our present selves, why should we 
question our knowledge as to other truths which likewise seem 
evident to us? We mean such truths as—“two straight lines 
cannot inclose a square ;” “nothing can simultaneously be and 
not be;” “the whole is greater than its part;” “ingratitude, 
cannot, as such, be a virtue;” and “every change requires a 
cause.” 

To enter further upon this question, however, would be 
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foreign to our present purpose, which is simply to endeavour to 
make evident to plain minds unused to mathematics how mis- 
taken those persons are who deny that we are less infallibly 
certain and less directly conscious of our own enduring self, 
or £go, than we are of any present “state of mind” or “feeling,” 
which we may be in the act of experiencing. We have, we 
repeat, as plain, and at least as direct, as certain, and as primary 
and fundamental a knowledge of our own persistent being as we 
have of anything else, whatsoever it may be. That very know- 
ledge of our own being is implicitly contained in our explicit 
perception of our own self-action, just as our knowledge of our 
“states” and “feelings” is also implicitly contained therein. 
Armed with such considerations as those here brought 
to his notice, any one unversed in psychology may venture 
confidently to oppose the clear dictates of his own reason 
to the confident assertions of the most accomplished agnostic 
lecturer. Familiarity with any branch of physical science 
gives its possessor no right whatever to dogmatize about what 
his hearers’ minds have to tell them concerning their own per- 
ceptions. Paradoxes which contradict the declarations of the 
hearer’s reason ought not to be taken on trust, but should be 
analyzed till the grains of truth they contain are thoroughly 
sifted from accompanying errors. By assuming the critical 
attitude in the face of the confident and aggressive agnostic, the 
even youthful auditor is guilty of no presumption, no deflection 
from true Christian humility. On the contrary, in so acting he 
acts but as the faithful guardian of that human reason with 
which God has intrusted him, and for the right use of which he 
is responsible. He is morally bound to defend it against the 
insidious, and often unblushingly illogical attacks of our modern 
sophists, those ear-tickling rhetoricians who are not ashamed to 
repeat to-day those very follies of ancient Greece which in their 
day were effectively disposed of by the moral vigour of Socrates 
and the unanswerable demonstrations of Aristotle. 
ST. GEORGE MIVART. 












The Irish Agrarian War. 


A CHAPTER OF IRISH HISTORY—1761—1881. 
IIl.—PEEP-O’-DAY BOYS, WHITEFEET, TERRYALTS, ROCKITES, AND 
RIBBONMEN. 


ITI. 
1788—18 30. 


WHILST the South was disturbed between 1775 and 1778 by 
Whiteboyism or Rightboyism, the North was agitated during 
the latter years of this period by the doings of the Peep-o’-Day 
Boys. The Peep-o’-Day Boy movement was a religious one, 
originating in those sectarian feuds, which have so long been 
the cause of disquietude in Ulster. Consisting exclusively of 
Protestants, they attacked the houses and churches of the 
Catholic party, “sometimes,” as Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
says, “burning the buildings, and sometimes destroying all the 
furniture and property in them.” The Catholics formed a 
defence association, and called themselves Defenders. From 
1785 to 1795 a religious war was at recurring intervals waged 
in the North between the Peep-o’-Day Boys and the Defenders. 
At times there were several thousands of armed men engaged 
in the conflicts which ensued, and the “battles ” were sanguinary 
to an extreme degree. There was little quarter given by either 
side. From being merely a defensive body, the Catholics 
gradually took the offensive, extending their ramifications to 
several counties, where they inflicted much damage on the 
property of Protestants. One of the most serious of the encounters 
between the Peep-o’-Day Boys and the Defenders occurred on 
September 12, 1795, at a small village called The Diamond, 
near Armagh. The Defenders were defeated. Immediately 
after the battle the Peep-o’-Day Boys adopted the name of 
Orangemen by which they have since been known. 

In 1798 came the rebellion of the United Irishmen ; in 1800, 
the Union; and in 1803, Emmet’s Insurrection. During all 
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those years—that is from 1798 to 1803—the country was free 
from agrarian and religious disturbances, social disorders having 
ceased during the political crisis which preceded and followed 
the rebellion of ’98. But when, with the execution of Emmet, 
in 1803, all political and national efforts for bettering the con- 
dition of the country came to an end, the old war against the land- 
lords and the clergy was revived. In 1806 an association known by 
the significant name of the Thrashers appeared in Connaught. 
We learn upon the authority of Chief Justice Bushe that the 
entire province was overrun by the “insurgents;” that the 
judges upon commission could not move through the country 
except under military escort; and that it was with the utmost 
difficulty, and by the aid only of strong military forces, that 
the sentences of the law could at times be carried out. The 
Thrashers of 1806, like the Rightboys of 1785, directed their 
efforts against the parsons and the priests, as well as the 
landlords, one of the principal objects of the association being 
to regulate the payment of tithes and “dues.” The system 
adopted by the Thrashers was similar to that initiated by the 
Rightboys. They issued “decrees” directing the proportion in 
which tithes and dues were to be paid, and generally the 
management of affairs in the parishes. Disobedience to these 
decrees was punished with cruel severity. Priests who had 
exercised their influence in suppressing the movement—as they 
did to a man—received threatening notices, often in the 
churches during Mass, warning them to desist in their oppo- 
sition to the Thrashers, or terrible punishment would be inflicted 
on them. In one case the priest was told that “the flesh would 
be torn off his bones,” and, in the presence of his congregation, 
another was told that he “ might have his coffin convenient if he 
did not obey the Thrashers’ laws.” Vigorous measures were 
taken to put down the Thrashers, but with indifferent success. 
The Insurrection Act, which had first been passed in 1796, 
during the disturbances of the Peep-o’-Day Boys and Defenders, 
was renewed, but to little purpose. The military scoured the 
country, but in vain. The sparks of insurrection quickly spread 
from Connaught to Munster and Leinster, and these provinces 
were soon in flames. In 1807 Limerick was “up.” In I81L 
and 1812 Tipperary, Waterford, Kilkenny, Westmeath, and the 
King’s County were, we learn from official sources, the “theatre 
of sanguinary tumults.” In 1815 a great part of the county 
Tipperary, considerable portions of the King’s County and 
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Westmeath, and the whole of Limerick, were placed under the 
Insurrection Act. In 1817 the Act was extended to Louth, a 
county usually free from agrarian disturbances. Though this 
Act was in force for three years, the counties where it applied 
remained all the time in what the Parliamentary reports of the 
period describe as a “dreadful and deplorable state.” From 
1806 until 1821 a fierce social war was waged throughout the 
south and west of Ireland, during which period, though the 
parsons and the landlords were the principal victims of 
the popular fury, the Catholic priests did not escape when, by 
their opposition either to the Connaught or Leinster Thrashers, 
or the Whiteboys of Munster, they had incurred the displeasure 
and excited the enmity of those formidable combinations. It 
was about this time that the abominable punishment of carding 
came into use. The card was thus described by Major Wilcocks, 
who had been engaged in suppressing agrarian disturbances, 
before a Committee of the House of Lords in 1825: 


It was a board, probably not so long as this sheet [a moderate sized 
sheet of paper], with spikes somewhat similar to sixpenny nails through 
it; to this board there was a handle put. The unfortunate victim 
would be placed upon the ground, or upon a table, upon his face, by 
some of those ruffians, who would scratch him down the back ; and if it 
were a case in which severe torture was to be inflicted, they would cut 
him across. 


Major Wilcocks stated that the punishment was inflicted upon 
those who obeyed the authority of the priests, or who violated 
any of the regulations of the Whiteboys, Rightboys, or Thrashers 
with reference to the payment of tithes or the tilling of land. 
The punishment of carding, which would seem, according to 
Major Wilcocks’ evidence, to have been peculiar to the counties 
of Meath and Westmeath, has long since been abandoned, and, 
when in use, was employed as an exceptional rather than an 
habitual mode of chastisement. It may be observed that Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, speaking generally of the punishment 
inflicted by Irish agrarian societies, says : 


It is plain they are considered, not as casual acts of individual 
malice or vengeance, but as exemplary inflictions, intended to deter all 
others from such courses as have led to the chastisement of any 
particular persons. 


In 1822 the disturbances subsided, but broke out again in 
Limerick and the adjoining counties in the spring of 1823. 
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They continued, but not in a very aggravated form, until 1827-8, 
and then ceased during the great struggle for Catholic Emanci- 
pation. As usual in the case of Irish disaffection, agrarian and 
social disturbances subsided when a great political movement 
arose. 


IV. 
1830—1835. 


AFTER the Emancipation of the Catholics the tithe grievance 
became the chief subject of agitation and disturbance in Ireland. 
An organized resistance to the payment of tithes was made 
throughout the country. The tactics recently adopted by the Irish 
tenants in agitating for a reform of the land laws, were univer- 
sally employed in the movement against tithes in 1830—38. 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, in the third volume of his impartially 
written and admirable Hzstory of England, says: 


It was in vain that the police were ordered to assist the tithe drivers. 
They were wearied and exhausted by constant and harassing work. It 
was in vain that the proctors served their processes under the pro- 
tection of the military. It became a favourite amusement in Ireland to 
make the proctor eat the process which he tried to serve. It was in 
vain even that the police succeeded in occasionally seizing the cattle of 
some defaulting farmer. No one would buy the cattle; no one in 
Ireland would even give them food. It was actually found necessary 
to drive them to the nearest port and export them to England. The 
taint of the tithe followed them to this country, and many persons still 
refused to buy them. 


Thus it would seem that even “boycotting” is not a modern 
invention, and that the Land League cannot lay claim to much 
originality in the adoption of means for carrying out its ends. 
Resistance to the payment of tithes was followed by resistance 
to the payment of rent. Bands of Whitefeet (7.c., Whiteboys 
who did not wear shoes) and Blackfeet (z.c, Whiteboys who did) 
paraded the country, denouncing landlords, threatening in- 
coming tenants, burning and destroying property, and insisting 
on a general reduction of rents. 

Probably at no time was the country overrun by so many 
agrarian associations as between 1830 and 1835. There were 
the Whitefeet, Blackfeet, the Terryalts, the Lady Clares, the 
Molly Maguires, and the Rockites, each association being in 
itself independent, and disconnected as regarded management 
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and organization from the others, but all working together for 
the same end, viz. the regulation of the relations between 
landlord and tenant for the benefit of the latter. 

Amongst the various agrarian associations that covered the 
land, the Terryalts were confined chiefly to the counties of Clare 
and Limerick; and their operations were mainly limited to the 
turning up of land for the purpose of sowing potatoes in it. 
They operated thus: They marched through the country, and 
whenever they saw large fields used for pasturage, demanded of 
the landlords, or the farmers occupying the land, that portions 
of those fields be set aside for the tillage of potatoes, &c. If 
their demands were refused they then deliberately ploughed or 
dug up the fields. Often they demanded of landed proprietors 
the use of the lawn fields before their houses for the purpose of 
sowing potatoes in parts of them, and on being refused, as, not 
unnaturally, they invariably were, adopted their usual practice 
of turning up the soil; having done which they marched trium- 
phantly, and in peace, away. Life was rarely taken by the 
Terryalts. This, unhappily, was not the case with all the other 
societies whose demands were of a somewhat different character. 
Those societies demanded (1) that rents should generally be 
reduced, (2) that the tenants should be allowed to remain in 
undisturbed possession of their holdings whilst paying what they 
regarded as “fair” rents, and (3) that a more liberal rate of 
wages should be allowed to farm and other labourers. To 
obtain the means for enforcing these demands, the Whitefeet 
and Blackfeet marched with blackened faces through the country 
at night, calling at whatever houses they deemed it likely to 
find firearms. Upon reaching those houses, if they found that 
their demands were refused, and the families ready to show fight, 
they usually beat a retreat, awaiting a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to renew the attack. The opportunity for which they 
looked was when the male members of the household were away, 
and more generally when the whole family was from home. 
In those searches there was no disposition on the part of the 
Whitefeet or Blackfeet to shed blood or to cause any riot or 
disturbance. They wished to get the arms quietly, and remained 
upon the watch until they could so succeed. Very frequently 
they had no grudge against the families at whose houses they 
called for firearms, and were accordingly unwilling either to 
injure them or the property when their demands were resisted 
and a show of fight was made. The servants of the households 
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were sometimes members of the organizations, and though they 
were ready enough to aid their comrades by giving information 
as to the movements of the families, or otherwise, in order that 
the arms might be obtained, yet they would not be in favour of 
causing more trouble to their “masters” than might be entailed 
in “quietly” carrying off a blunderbuss or two, or any better 
description of weapon which might be discovered on the pre- 
mises. 

Possessed of arms, the Whitefeet, Blackfeet, and Rockites 
proceeded to enforce their decrees, and in so doing showed little 
regard on many occasions for human life. Whenever a landlord 
excited their wrath by what they deemed unjust evictions and 
arbitrary rent raisings; or whenever a tenant made himself 
obnoxious by disobeying their “unwritten laws,” the “ offender” 
in each case was usually warned three times, and then, if all the 
warnings were disregarded, some severe punishment, generally 
death, was inflicted. The threatening notices which always 
preceded the extreme punishments of the societies were some- 
times queer productions, in which an attempt at legal formality 
combined with observations of an essentially Whitefoot or 
Rockite character was oddly mixed. The following specimens of 
some of these notices appeared in the Z7zes on December II, 
1835: 

NOTICE. 

Take notice, Mr. John Waters of Stripe, that unless you give up 
your transgressing, and violating, and attempting persecution of poor 
objects or miserable poor tenants, remark that the country is not 
destitute of friends or otherwise, if you do not give over your foolish- 
ness or ignorance you will be made an example in the country that never 
was beheld. Here is [to] our foe of Stripe, Mr. John Waters, Esq., 


and I would be sorry to be in your clothes. 
CAPTAIN Rock, Esq. 


The following is another “notice,” which may bear 
reproduction ; 

NOTICE. 

Take notice, John Kelly, you are hereby required to quit and 
depart out of the townland of Killmaculed, where you now reside, on 
the pain of death, at the expiration of eight days from this date. 
Observe, unless you comply, that neither interest, police, or any other 
sect, shall or will be able to protect you from the punishment I will 
inflict, that is to say, immediate death. 

Signed at Consideration Hall, in the county of Heaven. 

THE HoNoRABLE Lapy CLARE. 

Dated this 6th day of December, 1831. 
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Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in referring to the disturbances 
of the Whitcfeet, &c. &c., directs attention to the fact, that 
though houses were sometimes broken into for the purpose of 
taking arms, or otherwise carrying out the objects of the asso- 
ciations, there were no attempts at robbery, and though all the 
property in those houses were often at the mercy of the White- 
boys or Rockites, they took nothing except arms. <A clergyman 
of the then Protestant Establishment once told Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis that, upon a certain occasion, during his 
absence at church, some persons came to his house, and asked 
for arms; they were led by his wife through the dining-room 
(where there were silver forks and spoons on the table) to his 
study, where she opened a glass case, in which were his arms 
and a purse containing some money. They took away the arms, 
but touched nothing else. Sir George Cornewall Lewis says : 


Conduct of this kind clearly evinces the feeling of the Whiteboys 
[or Whitefeet], that they are the administrators of a general system, 
meant for the benefit of a dedy, and by which évdividuals are not to be 
allowed to profit. 


These Whitefeet disturbances, which followed closely on the 
tithe war commenced in 1830, continued up to the passing of 
the Tithe Bill in 1838. 

About the time to which we are now referring, 1830—18 40, 
the most formidable of all the Irish agrarian associations was 
developed—the Ribbon Society. The Ribbon Society sprang 
from the old association of the Defenders, which was established 
as we have seen by the Catholics of the north of Ireland, to 
meet the attacks of the Peep-o-Day Boys, the Protestant 
organization. As the Peep-o’-Day Boys ultimately developed 
into Orangemen, so the Defenders gradually resolved themselves 
into Ribbonmen. 

The Ribbon Society has in its new form remained as dis- 
tinctively a Catholic organization as it was in its old; the 
Peep-o’-Day Boys of course continuing as staunchly Protestant 
under the name of Orangemen as they were under the first 
appellation by which they were known. The intensity of sectarian 
feeling amongst the Ribbonmen is chiefly dependent upon the 
portions of the country where for the time being they carry on 
their operations. Wherever they are confronted by an Orange 
Lodge they are intensely Catholics, and wage war on Protestantism 
as well as on landlordism. On the other hand, in those portions of 
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the south and west of Ireland where there are no Orange Lodges, 
the Ribbonmen, like the Whiteboys, with whom they mingle and 
whom they absorb, lose all their sectarian feeling and wage war 
upon landlordism apart from all considerations of creed. Curiously 
enough, Ribbonism apparently follows Orangeism all over the 
kingdom. Wherever there is an Orange Lodge in any part of 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, there also is certain to be 
found a Ribbon Lodge too. In those cities in England where, 
like Liverpool, Orangeism is strong, Ribbonism is strong: and 
the Ribbonmen insist upon all the Catholics whom they can 
influence, by threats or otherwise, joining them. The machinery 
by which Ribbonism works is wonderfully effective. Great care 
is taken to preserve secrecy, and most systematic and well 
planned regulations are observed in carrying out the aims of the 
society. 

Ribbonism has continued to exist as an agrarian society 
in full vigour since 1830. Though at intervals the country 
has been free from agrarian disturbances, Ribbonism has never 
been dissolved and never lost its power. Sometimes it has 
been worsted in the struggle with authority, and has been 
obliged to suspend its operations. Again it has been successful, 
and by a series of outrages and a system of terrorism has intimi- 
dated the landlords into lowering their rents and staying the 
process of eviction. With such concessions the Ribbonmen 
have for atime been satisfied. But, unlike the Whiteboys, the 
Ribbonmen never disband. The Whiteboy societies spring into 
existence for a particular occasion. There may be cases of 
hardship upon the estates of some landlords in Clare or 
Limerick or Tipperary. The peasants in those counties imme- 
diately resolve themselves into Whiteboy societies, and attack 
the obnoxious landlords; but as soon as, by concessions from 
the particular landlords assailed, the grievances complained of 
have been partly removed, the Whiteboys have always dis- 
banded, and become lost amongst the population generally. 
Not so the Ribbonmen. In peace or war the Ribbonman 
remains enrolled in his lodge, ready at a moment’s notice to 
go from any part of the kingdom to another in obedience to 
the commands of his leaders. 
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V. 
1835— 1880. 


ON the firm establishment of Ribbonism in 1835, all other 
agrarian associations seem to have gradually disappeared. From 
1835 downwards we hear very little of Whiteboys, Whitefeet, or 
Rockites, but a good deal of Ribbonmen. Ribbonism appears 
to have absorbed all the elements of agrarianism in Ireland. 
Thomas Drummond, one of the most able governors—for such 
practically he was—whoever ruled Ireland, found himself able to 
cope successfully with all forms of Irish discontent save those 
embodied in the Ribbon Society. With Ribbonism, Drummond 
frankly avowed he could not effectually deal—though as a 
matter of fact, he grappled more skilfully with it than any Irish 
Secretary who preceded or succeeded him—and for this reason, 
as he did not hesitate to state, because the association could not 
be put down until the grievances which had given rise to it 
were removed. Thomas Drummond died in 1840, without the 
grievances from the existence of which Ribbonism had gathered 
life and strength, being so much as seriously considered by the 
Legislature, much less removed. 

Between 1840 and 1844, during O’Connell’s Repeal agitation, 
Ribbonism as an active force seems, so far as I can gather, to 
have comparatively languished. But after the defeat sustained 
by the Repealers in 1844, when O’Connell and his colleagues 
were prosecuted and convicted, Ribbonism appears to have 
again taken the field with considerable effect. Thus we find 
that the number of agrarian outrages in 1844, 1845, and 1846 
amounted respectively to 1,001, 1,920, and 1,303. 

During the rebellious movement of 1847—48 and the famine, 
Ribbonism once more retired from the front, the number of 
agrarian outrages for those years being respectively 620 and 795. 
The ’48 movement and the famine were immediately succeeded 
by the “clearance” system. The “clearance” system was con- 
fronted by Ribbonism, and agrarian outrages rapidly rose; the 
number in 1850 being 1,362, and the number in 1851 being 
1,013. In 1852 the Parliamentary campaign for the establish- 
ment of Tenant Right throughout all Ireland was reopened 
under promising auspices by Sharman Crawford, Gavan Duffy, 
Frederick Lucas, P. M‘Mahon, John Thomas Maguire, and 
George Henry Moore. The Irish people and their leaders were 
very sanguine as to the results which would attend this fresh 
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effort to obtain justice from Parliament, and pending the Parlia- 
mentary struggle, which was carried on with great ability and 
much moderation, the Ribbonmen stepped aside to await and 
watch the issue. In 1851, as we have seen, agrarian outrages 
had reached the figure of 1,013. In 1852—Sharman Crawford 
having introduced his Tenant Right Bill on the toth of February 
in that year, and all the popular leaders throughout the country 
having preached moderation, and promised success—they fell to 
913. The Parliamentary struggle was continued during 1853, 
and agrarian outrages fell to a still lower figure in that year, 
viz., to 469. In 1854 the campaign was still carried on with 
energy and hope, and agrarian outrages continued to fall lower 
and lower, marking in 1854 the number 334. In 1855 the 
Tenant Right party, though with broken ranks, yet maintained 
the contest, appealing in moderate language to the justice and 
reason of Parliament ; and the Irish people appear still to have 
had some hope that their leaders would ultimately succeed 
in obtaining “tenant right” for them. Ribbonism still con- 
tinued to hide its diminished head, and in 1855 agrarian 
outrages reached the remarkably low figure of 255. The Parlia- 
mentary struggle inaugurated by Sharman Crawford in 1852 
terminated at last in 1855, when Duffy left Ireland in defeat. 

In 1856 agrarian outrages slightly increased, reaching the 
figure 287. I may observe that between 1852—56 the tenant 
farmers were fairly well off. 

Constitutional and moderate agitation having failed to obtain 
the redress of grievances, the peasantry once more allowed 
themselves to be drawn into unconstitutional and violent 
channels. In 1857-8 the Phoenix Society—the germ from 
which Fenianism was developed—came to a head, and the 
discontented elements of agrarianism, which after the defeat 
of the Tenant Right party, had shown some indications of 
gliding into Ribbonism, were absorbed by the new association. 
During the Phoenix movement agrarian outrages were com- 
paratively rare, the number in 1857 being 194, and in 1858 
235, both years, I may add, of comparative prosperity. 

The Pheenix conspiracy, extinguished in 1858, rose from its 
ashes in 1860 in the shape of a very much more formidable 
creation—the Fenian Society. Between 1860 and 1867 Fenian- 
ism was a jdisturbing force in Irish politics, and during those 
years (which, it may be observed, were also years marked by 
the absence of any [pressing distress amongst the peasantry) 
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agrarian crimes remained at a comparatively low level, as will 
appear by the following table : 


In 1860 the number of agrarian outrages was 232. 


”? 186r ” 9 ” 229. 
” 1862 ” > ”? 363. 
9» 1863 » 9 ” 349- 
9? 1864 3”? ”> 33 304- 
»» 1865! +» - ” 175. 
” 18662 bb] ” ” 87. 
” 1867° ” ” ”» 123. 


In 1867-8 Fenianism was scotched. In 1869 the number 
of agrarian outrages rose to 767, and in 1870 it still further 
increased, attaining a higher figure than any which had been 
reached since 1844, viz., to 1,329. 

On August 1, 1870, Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act became law. 
During the five succeeding years the number of agrarian out- 
rages progressively diminished thus : 


In 1871 the number was 373. 

» 1872 a » 256. 

» 1873 ” ” 254- 

» 1874 as ns 23. 

»» 1875 i ee 136. 
In 1876 the Land Act was deemed a failure, and an agitation 
was set on foot to amend it, and to obtain the three F’s. On 
the 29th of March in that year Mr. Butt introduced a Bill of a 
most moderate character for that purpose. It was rejected by 
a‘majority of 290 to 56. In June, 1877, Mr. Crawford brought 
forward a Bill (one similar to which had been introduced by his 
father in 1835) to extend the Ulster custom to all Ireland. It 
was talked out. In 1878 Mr. M‘Carthy Downing re-introduced 
Mr. Butt’s Bill. It was rejected by 200 to 86. In 1879 
Mr. Butt’s Bill was once more brought forward, this time by 
Mr. Shaw. It was rejected by 263 to QI. 

During those years (1876—1879) agrarian outrages continued 

to increase progressively, but slightly, thus : 


In 1876 the number was 212. 
» 1877)» oy 236 
”? 1878 ? ”? 30!. 
» 1879» oy 863 
1 In 1865 Stephens and other Fenian leaders were arrested. 
2 In this year preparations were made for an immediate rising. 
* On the 5th of March in this year the Fenians ‘took the field,” and were 
quickly routed. 
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In 1879 a more vigorous agitation for land law reform was 
carried on in Ireland—more extreme men than Mr. Butt or 
Mr. Shaw took the field. Much distress also prevailed in the 
country, and many evictions took place. In 1880 agrarian 
outrages reached the alarming figure—the highest on record— 
2,590. In 1881 a measure of great justice for the Irish tenants 
—far exceeding in its scope the measures of Mr. Butt or 
Mr. Shaw—was carried through Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority: in fact, practically without a division. All that has 
happened since is too fresh in the public memory to need any 
mention here. 

Let me add that it has not been my desire in setting out the 
above figures to base any conclusions upon them with reference 
to the causes of Irish agrarian disturbances, or the circumstances 
under which they prevail, and the proper mode of dealing with 
them. I think that conclusions founded on statistics of this 
nature are often misleading and generally unsafe. There are, 
however, those who suggest that agrarian disturbances in Ireland 
are most frequent during periods of distress and when the 
“clearance” system is in operation: in fact, they connect the 
disturbances with what are called “arbitrary and unjust evic- 
tions,” as cause with effect. It is also frequently said that 
agrarian crimes diminish whenever the country is in a con- 
dition of comparative prosperity, or when an open agitation, 
in which the people have very much confidence for the redress 
of grievances, is being carried on; or, again, when revolutionary 
organizations for completely severing the connection between 
England. and Ireland are in existence, and as an instance of the 
latter case the state of the country during the Fenian movement 
is pointed to. Upon all those matters I wish to offer no opinion. 
Things which are regarded as traceable to the operation of 
cause and effect, may be nothing more than the result of 
mere coincidence. Nevertheless, the fact as disclosed by 
the above figures remains, however it is to be accounted for, 
that agrarian disturbances have, in the main, been numerous in 
periods of distress and during the operations of the “clearance” 
system ; whilst in seasons of prosperity, or during the existence 
of revolutionary movements aiming at separation, there has been 
a conspicuous diminution in their number. 

I have said that a great measure of justice for the Irish 
tenants was carried through Parliament in 1881. I may further- 
more observe, that it is being administered in a spirit of justice 
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too, and in a manner calculated to inspire the confidence of the 
class for the protection of which it was passed. Yet, at this 
moment, Ireland is in a most seriously disturbed condition. 
The fact is one which fills the minds of many Englishmen well 
disposed towards the Irish people with despair as to the ultimate 
pacification of the country. “Parliament,” they say, “has con- 
ceded much; why are the Irish people still discontented ?” 
Perhaps the answer to this question can best be given in words 
penned twelve years ago by an eminent English writer who was 
well acquainted with Irish affairs—John Stuart Mill. Refer- 
ring to the demands which, previous to that time, had been 
made by the Irish tenants, Mill said that, in days gone past— 


Such small measures as that of securing to tenants a moderate 
compensation in money, or by length of lease, for improvements actually 
made, and abolishing the unjust privilege of distraining for rent, might 
have appeased or postponed disaffection, and given to landlordism 
[in Ireland] a fresh term of existence. But [he added] such reforms 
as these, granted at the last moment, would hardly give a week’s respite 
from active disaffection. 


He then went on to say, using language which, read in the light 
of present events, bears testimony in a remarkable degree to his 
wisdom and foresight, that— 


The Irish are no longer reduced to take anything they can get. 
They have acquired the sense of being supported by prosperous 
multitudes of their countrymen on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 
Those it is who will furnish the leaders, the pecuniary resources, the 
military discipline, and a great part of the effective force in any future 
Irish rebellion ; and it is the interest of these auxiliaries to refuse to 
listen to any form of compromise, since no share of its benefits would 
be for them, while they would lose the dream of a place in the world’s 
eye as chiefs of an independent republic. With these for leaders, and a 
people like the Irish, always ready to trust implicitly those whom they 
think hearty in their cause, no accommodation is henceforth possible 
which does not give the Irish peasant all that he would gain by a 
revolution—permanent possession of the land, subject to fixed burthens. 
Such a change may be revolutionary ; but revolutionary measures are 
the thing now [in 1866] required. 


No such measures as Mill suggested were in his day 
carried through Parliament. The result has been the bitter 
fulfilment of his prophecy. 
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IllL—THE HOLY CROSS: THE RELIC FROM THE TOWER. 


ALTHOUGH the venerable relic, the history of which I am now 
about to tell, came from Scotland and is now in Belgium, I am 
justified in classing it with surviving English relics, as it was for 
a short time with the Crown jewels in the Tower of London, 
and then for a century and a quarter belonged to the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus. The holy relic is now in the 
domestic chapel of the Bishop of Ghent, and those who visit it 
are privileged to see and venerate one of the largest existing 
pieces of the wood of the True Cross. I will first examine the 
place that we are to assign to it among the relics of the holy 
Cross that are known to exist. 

The magnificent volume, J/émoire sur Ices Instruments de la 
Passion, par M. Ch. Rohault de Fleury, published at Paris in 
1870, is less well known than it deserves to be. With singular 
patience and care the author has visited, drawn, and described 
all accessible relics of the Passion, and amongst them the great 
relic at Ghent. 

Every one has heard of the flippant saying of the Anglican 
“ Homily against Peril of Idolatry,” that there were relics enough 
of the True Cross in the world to build a ship to carry it in. Many 
grand relics of the holy Cross perished in the storms of 
the Reformation and the Revolution, but any one who follows 
M. Rohault de Fleury in his careful investigation will see how 
far from true the spiteful assertion is. At any rate all the relics 
now existing, if put together, would not be more than a 
forty-fourth part of what the holy Cross may well have been. 
In other words, more than forty times as much of the wood of 
the holy Cross as now remains, must be brought back into 
existence before we shall have a fragment to spare to begin to 
build the ship that is to carry it. 

M. de Fleury enters into minute calculations respecting the 
height of the upright beam, the length of the crossbeam, the 
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density of the wood (which all the most authentic relics show to 
have been a sort of pine), and the weight that could possibly 
have been carried, and he comes to the conclusion that the 
wood of the Cross contained in all 178 millions of cubic milli- 
metres, or about 614 cubic feet. Now all existing relics are 
estimated by him only to amount to 3,941,975™™* That is, 4 
millions exist and 174 millions have perished. 

In this calculation M. de Fleury has given the place of 
the feet on the Cross a very moderate elevation from the 
ground, but on the other hand, he makes the upright rather 
high. He has considered that the feet of our Blessed Lord 
were not more than 18 inches from the ground, and this is 
rendered probable by the fact that we read of cases where 
persons were crucified and the dogs could tear out their entrails 
as they hung helpless. He assumes that the workmen will 
have had round numbers to work by, and he assigns 6 cubits 
to the height from the ground to the crossbeam, 2 above the 
crossbeam to support the title over our Saviour’s head, and 2 
cubits buried in the ground. The half of this height, or 5 cubits, 
he gives to the length of the crossbeam. He takes the civil 
cubit of 450 millimetres, and not the sacred cubit which was 
considerably longer, and this gives 4°50 metres for the height of 
the Cross, and 2°25 metres for the crossbeam. In English 
measurement this would give nearly 15 feet for the total height 
of the holy Cross, of which one fifth would be buried in the 
ground, 

That 3. feet should be underground does not seem a large 
estimate, but I should have thought that 12 feet above ground 
was in excess. Twelve feet in all would seem a sufficient height, 
or 9 feet above ground, or in other words we may take off the 
2 cubits which M. de Fleury has placed above the cross-beam. 
This would reduce the 178 millions of cubic millimetres to some- 
thing over 154 millions, or less than 5% cubic feet. These 
would be the dimensions if, according to the conclusion to which 
M. de Fleury’s investigations would bring us, the workmen 
employed to make the Cross cut it to the size of 9 inches 
by 4. 

According to our author’s estimates and calculations, the 
whole weight of the holy Cross was 100 kilogrammes, 
or about 220 English pounds. He supposes that one 
quarter of this weight would be supported by the end 
dragging on the ground, leaving some 160 pounds as the load 
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borne by our Blessed Lord on His journey to Calvary. The 
reduced estimate that I have ventured to suggest would bring 
the total weight to about 190 pounds, which, by a similar 
reduction for the part resting on the ground, would leave 
about 145 pounds as the weight borne by the sacred shoulder 
of our Lord. 

It is with the portion that entered the ground that we are more 
especially concerned, as the relic that was taken from the Tower 
of London bore the inscription, “ A peece of the stumpe of the 
Crosse of ot Savio" ” Of this part of the Cross the contents, 
according to M. de Fleury’s computation, would be about 24 
million cubic millimetres. Our relic is now under half a million, 
and he estimates at about one million the cubic contents of 
the relic when in the Tower of London, before it was divided. 
Even the relic in its present state, reduced to less than half a 
million of cubic millimetres, or a little over half a pound, is one 
of the largest relics of the holy Cross now existing in the world; 
indeed M. de Fleury has found only one that is larger. 

He estimates the relic at Ghent at 431,200™-* The largest 
quantity in one place in the world is said to be at Mount Athos, 
though M. de Fleury doubts whether, among the relics there, in 
some cases portions of the True Cross may not have been 
mounted on wooden crosses as reliquaries, which may have 
been measured with the relics. The amount there altogether is 
estimated at 878,360™- ; but the largest relic out of the 24 in 
the convents of Mount Athos measures only 117,760" Brussels. 
possesses the noble relic at St. Gudule, probably the largest 
known, which measures 514,590": Next to this is our relic 
now in Ghent. The third in size is a relic at St. Peter’s in 
Rome, which measures 418,500™- This however is not one 
of the ancient Roman relics of the holy Cross. Of these the largest 
now existing is one in the chapel of St. Nicholas at St. Peter’s, mea- 
suring 29,774™" The relic which we have said is the third in 
the world was given to St. Peter’s by Gregory the Sixteenth, in 
1838, having been sent to him as a gift from Maestricht two 
years before. In all, St. Peter’s possesses 468,974" ; Santa 
Croce has three pieces which together only amount to 35,320 ; 
St. Mary Major’s 20,480; St. Paul’s 9,408. If the Maestricht 
relic be not added in, all Rome only possesses 119,087" We 
share M. Rohault de Fleury’s surprise more especially at the 
smallness of the treasure at the Basilica of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme, which takes its name from the Holy Cross, and 
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doubtless received from Constantine, its founder, the largest 
deposit. 

The importance of the Ghent relic may be still more readily 
perceived by the striking statement that it is more than onc 
tenth of all the wood of the holy Cross now known to exist in 
the whole world. It measures, as I have said, 431,200" and 
all the relics in England, with which M. de Fleury is acquainted, 
only amount to 20,000" though some are of a considerable 
size. Three of these were taken from the Ghent relic in former 
times ; one the property of Lord Petre, one of Mr. Plowden, and 
the third, of which no mention is made by M. Rohault de 
Fleury, at Stonyhurst. Lord Petre has obtained a copy of 
the Ghent documents, and translations of them are pub- 
lished by M. de Fleury. It is easy therefore to see that 
the documents that accompany the Stonyhurst relic are 
in perfect accord with these as far as they go, and as they 
are more accessible, we proceed to give them. It is for- 
tunate that we are not dependent on M. de Fleury’s proper 
names. Father Lusher has become Father Luther throughout ; 
Tradescant, whom Father Lusher calls Tradeskin, becomes 
unrecognizable as Fradeskins; and so with other names. I 
ought to add, respecting the heading of the following paper, that 
I learn from Brother Foley’s list of a/iases, that Father Lusher 
used the a/ias Edward Arrow. This is how he comes here to be 


called Signor Aro. 


Mr. Edward Lusher alias Sign Aros testimony of this peece of wood. 


This peece of wood was cloven off a greater peece which was kept 
in the Tower of London, in an old bag of canvas, that had upon it this 
inscription, A peece of the Stumpe of the Crosse of o” Savio”. It was kept 
there amongst the Kings ieulls, and was taken thence by a gentleman 
who was an officer in the Tower. (His name was told mee, but I have 
forgotten it.) This gentleman brought the whole peece as it was in a 
bag to Mr. Pudsee, a Yorkshire Catholique gentleman, and an intimate 
frend of that officer of the Tower who brought that whole peece to 
Mr. Pudsee to gratify him. Mr. Pudsee himself clave off of that greater 
peece a peece (of which this! is part), which greater peece it seems this 
officer restored agayne to the Tower, and is that which I saw in John 
Tradeskins [Tradescant’s] house amongst his raritys, in which he was 
curious, and had asked of King James that peece for a reward of some 
service. King James granted it. But upon replyes of some noble men 
obliged him not to diminish it, and that it should be restored to the 
tower after his death, as it was. I heard Tradeskin make this relation, 

1 That is, the relic formerly at Norwich now at Stonyhurste 
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and I had the peece in my hands, and marked it well, having at that 
tyme this peece in my possession, and it not only seemed the same 
wood, but it was as yf peeces had on every syde been cloven from it. 
This peece Mris. Phillip Pudsee,? wife to the above-named Mr. Pudsee, 
and called Thecher before shee was marryed, sister to Mr. Thecher of 
Priest Hall [Priesthawes], in Sussex (as I take it), and to Mris. Catharine 
Thecher, a/ias Smith, and to Mris. Mansfield, gave unto mee, only 
reserving a little peece unto herselfe as big as a nutmeg, which I sawed 
of for her. In thanksgiving I sayd 30 Masses for her husband, and 
her self allways held it for a peece of the Crosse of o' Savio’, and 
divers possessed persons did acknowledge that it was a very holy wood, 
but would never tell what. In their hands it had done things they 
attribute to miracle, and I myself have seen strange effects of it, both 
for women in child bed, and a sick person. AA little child of scarse [a] 
yeare old, daughter to St Matea de Eyagirre, Secretary to the Spanish 
Resident, J"° de Nicholaldes, conceaved to be in danger of death, I 
went to it with a little stiver of this peece in my hand, and applyed it to 
the childs stomack ; the child layd its hand upon myne, and held it to 
its stomack, and presently cast up a quantity of roping fleame with 
which it was instantly well, but still held my hand and would not 
let it goe. 
EDWARD LUSHER. 
Gant, September 16, 1647. 


This peece was given to Ed. Lusher 12 years since, and he hath 
allways kept it warily. He gave it to Mr. Antony Hunter, and Mr. 
Antony Hunter gave to me a peece of it. 6 of May, 1675. 

JOHN HEATON. 


Ex litteris P. Josephi Symeons. 
There is at Gant a great peece, and perhaps greater than that 
which is at Rome, or any other part of the world, but the Bishop would 
not upon this authority permitt it to be exposed. 


This that followes is a copy of Mris. Pudsee’s letter to her sister Thecher, 
dated March 6 a? 1650 old style. 

*‘ Loving and deere Sister,—I receaved y™ of february 25. As con- 
cerning yo" request touching the wood that was given to my husband, it 
is so long since that I have quyte forgott the man’s name, but he was 
one of the clerks of the Green Cloth, and took it from amongst the 
King’s ieuwells, which yf it had not been of great esteeme it would 
never [have] been kept there, besydes it was sowed up in canvas, and 

* The name Philip, like Francis, was borne by women as well as men, In the 
pedigree of the Pudseys given by Brother Foley (Records S./. vol. v. p. 767), we 
have ‘‘ Philippa, daughter of John Thatcher of Priesthawse, county Sussex, Esq., by 
Agnes his wife, daughter of Sir John Gage, Knight,” who married Thomas Pudsey, 
fourth son of Thomas Pudsey, of Bolton and Barford, county York, Esq., by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Lord Scrope. 
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written on it, Zhe stump of the holy Crosse. By which one may coniec- 
ture that it was that part of the Crosse that stood in the ground. This 
is all the relation I can give of it, and for my owne part, I doe esteeme 
of it as of the holy Crosse. Moreover, a frend of myne had tryal of it 
on a possessed person, and ther it was confessed to be the same. 

This letter was signed Phillip Pudsee. 

Father Edward Courtney, at the request of Father Edward Lusher, 
got Mris. Catharine Thecher to wryte unto her sister Pudsee concerning 
this peece, esteemed to be of the holy Crosse, which I had of her, and 
shee gave this answer, which Father Courtney sent mee, March 


28, 1650. 
EDWARD LUSHER. 


That peece that was restored to the tower was afterwards sent to 
o* Queen, who was then in ffrance, but the ship it was carryed in was 
drowned, and so it was lost. 


This is the true version of the story respecting Queen 
Henrietta and the loss of the relic. Among the letters at Ghent 
there is a corrupt tradition of this story, which unfortunately® 
Mgr. Delebecque, the late Bishop of Ghent, has incorporated in 
the account of the relic he ordered to be compiled in 1850. 
Father Francis Nelson, writing from Twickenham, September 13, 
1671, to Father Richard Strange, Rector of the College at 
Ghent, where the relic was, says in his postscript that Mr. 
Arundell and Mr. Mason had assured him that “there was a 
large piece of the Cross in the Tower in the time of the Queen 
Anne [of Denmark], though none at present: that the Queen 
Mother deceased [Henrietta Maria] had a portion with her on a 
sea passage, and had thrown it into the sea in a tempest: they 
knew not what had become of the rest.” This story is improved 
upon by Mary Driland, who wrote to Father Strange in 1672 
that “Mr. Rich. Jesser had told her that the relic thrown by 
Henrietta Maria into the sea had been recovered, and was in the 
hands of the Capuchins: that he himself had a portion of it.” 

We learn the truth from the narrative of Pere Cyprian de 
Gamache, one of these Capuchin Fathers, and therefore one of 
the chaplains of Queen Henrietta Maria. He says: 


One of the principal objects of her voyage was to take back to the 
King military stores and forces to resist the violent proceedings of the 
Parliament. She laboured assiduously at this business, which being 
completed, she embarked to return to England. The weather was mild, 


3 He has also recorded that a piece ‘‘as big as a nutmeg” was kept by the Clerk 
of the Green Cloth, instead of which, it was Mrs, Pudsee that kept it. 
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the air serene, the wind favourable, but lasted so not long. Presently 
the wind shifted, and continued so contrary that the fleet, after being 
tossed about to its great peril by a horrible tempest, was forced to put 
back to the port from which it had sailed. It was obliged by necessity 
to stay in Holland, and to wait for weather more propitious for naviga- 
tion, on the first appearance of which the Queen and all her people 
embarked a second time, and again found themselves in the greatest 
danger from contrary winds and furious tempests, which threatened 
every moment to bury all the ships in the deep. Sailors who had made 
several voyages to India had never found themselves in such extremity. 
All cried for mercy; the Catholics confessed, to prepare themselves for 
death ; enmities were changed into affectionate reconciliations ; those 
who previously hated one another embraced, and all begged forgiveness 
of each other. Several ships foundered, among others that which had 
on board her Majesty’s chapel, in which there was a fine piece of the 
true Cross, and the goods and clothes of the gentlemen and ladies. 
The ships which carried the horses were all lost, with the carriages, 
grooms, and other servants.‘ 


This disastrous voyage was in February, 1643. 

How the relic, the larger part of which was thus lost, came 
to be in the Tower of London, there is no positive evidence to 
show. It is not mentioned in the earlier inventories of the 
Crown jewels that were kept in the Tower, and it would there- 
fore seem more probable that it was brought from Scotland by 
King James the First. Had the Monastery and Palace of 
Holyrood in Edinburgh been its previous resting place? . 

The relic was taken out of the Tower of London by the 
“Clerk of the Green Cloth” before 1620, as early in that year 
Thomas Pudsey died, to whom he gave it. It was after Thomas 
Pudsey’s death that the piece cloven off came into Father 
Edward Lusher’s hands, as in thanksgiving he said thirty 
Masses for Mrs. Philip Pudsey’s husband. He seems to have 
had it in King James’ lifetime,® and that King died in 1625. 
In that same year Charles the First was married to Henrietta 
Maria of France, to whom he gave the relic that Father Lusher 
saw in the elder Tradescant’s possession, and as it was lost 
in 1643, it is clear that King James’ injunction to Tradescant 
to restore the relic to the Tower “after his death,” must mean 


* Aikin, Zhe Court and Times of Charles the First. London, Colburn, 1848, 
vol. ii. p. 350. 

* It is not easy to see how Father Heaton could say in 1675 that Father Lusher 
had then had the Norwich relic, or that from which it was taken, only twelve years. 
That would take us back no further than 1663, while Father Lusher’s attestation is 
dated 1647. Can 1675 be a clerical error for 1657? 
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after the King’s death and not after Tradescant’s, for Trades 
cant did not die before 1652. 

It will have been remarked that the Bishop of Ghent 
hesitated to give leave to expose the relic to the veneration of 
the faithful. The first permission or authentication that we 
know of, was granted by the Vicars Capitular of Tournai in 
1668 to two crosses belonging to the Jesuit Fathers of Courtrai 
which were taken from this relic. Another portion was 
approved by the Vicar Capitular of St. Omers October 13, 
1691. Yet another portion was approved by the Archbishop 
of Mechlin, which had been given by Father Thomas Hunter, S.J. 
to Clare de Grobendonck, Abbess of La Cambre. The first 
approbation that the great relic itself received was from James 
Lynch, Archbishop of Tuam, July 2, 1702. Archbishop Lynch 
was then in exile, and he had been consecrated in Ghent 
thirty-three years before. The Archbishop rehearses minutely 
the history of the relic, and in this he was followed by the 
Bishop of Ghent, Mgr. Van der Noot, on the 15th of September 
in that same year 1702. The same Bishop approved ® the splendid 
portion that was given to Lady Petre by the Provincial, Father 
Parker, July 27, 1713. There is no need to mention all the 
other portions that were given away, which were so numerous 
that M. Rohault de Fleury says, not without reason, “On 
n’épargnait guére alors cette insigne relique, livrée pour ainsi 
dire au pillage.” I notice, however, that in a French translation 
of a letter from Father Lusher to Father William Campion 
(ze. Wigmore), he says that “la plus grande portion doit étre 
donnée au temps convenu a Norwich.” This is probably how it 
came that the relic now at Stonyhurst was given to Norwich. 
While it was there, enough to make a cross was taken from it by 
the late Provost Husenbeth, who left it (with an authentication 
given by Cardinal Wiseman) to Lady Lovat, and it is now in 
the possession of her daughter, the Hon. Lady Sausse. The 
Norwich relic was sent to Stonyhurst with this little note— 
written before the common use of the title of “ Father”— 
“Rev. Mr. Carr begs his respects to Rev. T. Glover, and wishes 
him to accept for the College of this manuscript and cabinet. 
Oct. 25, 1824. Norwich.” We are safe in assuming that this 
relic had been at Norwich a very long time, and that it was 
separated from the great relic at Ghent in the seventeenth 


6 This authentication was countersigned by Bonaventura Gifford, Bishop of 
Madaura, October 23, 1713, and by Cardinal Wiseman, October 1, 1854. 
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century, before the first Episcopal approbation had been given 
to any of these portions. Are we to take 1675, the date of 
Father Heaton’s note, as the actual time when it was taken 
to Norwich? Father John Heaton, a/ias Parker, S.J., who died 
in 1684, was in 1655 Rector of the College of the Holy Apostles, 
to which Norfolk belonged. 

The great relic, which had been approved by Bishop Philip 
Erard Van der Noot, Sept. 15, 1702, at the prayer of Father 
Joseph Layton, and again by Bishop John Baptist de Smet, 
Oct. 10, 1737, at the request of Father Percy Plowden, was at 
length placed in the hands of Bishop Govard Gerard Van Eersel 
by Father Robert Knatchbull, the last Rector of the English 
Tertianship in Ghent, previous to the publication in Ghent, as 
the Bishop tells his Chapter, of the Brief that suppressed the 
Society. This Bishop clave off a thin piece of the length of the 
original relic, which, placed in an ancient cross of crystal, is now 
used for the Good Friday Office in the Cathedral and for the 
procession on the Rogation days. 

It is clear that, just as Mgr. Brenart, Bishop of Bruges, said 
of the relic of St. Thomas of Hereford and the others from the 
suppressed College of St. Omers, Zout cect m’appartient en propre, 
not regarding them as the property of his see, so Mgr. Van 
Eersel looked on the relics of the Ghent Jesuits as his own 
property. I believe that on his death in 1778, he left the 
Relics of the Holy Cross and Crown of Thorns to his 
Vicar-General, M. de Meulenaere, Dean of the Chapter of 
St. Bavon, and that dignitary, after retaining them for 
some years, at length gave them to their present owners. 
The holy Thorn was given by him to the confraternity of the 
Holy Cross in the parish church of St. Michael in Ghent in 
1808, and probably about the same time he gave the great relic 
of the holy Cross to the Bishop of Ghent, Mgr. Maurice de 
Broglie. This excellent Prelate, in the year 1816, received 
the novitiate of the renascent Belgian Province of the Society 
of Jesus into his own palace, and the late Father Joseph Van 
der Moere, who was a novice at that time, told me that 
M. de Meulenaere said to him, that he had given up the 
great Jesuit relics, as he thought them too precious to be in 
private hands. 

The great relic itself, which has now been kept for more than 
seventy years in the domestic chapel of the Bishop of Ghent, 
has been placed in a fitting reliquary by Mgr. Bracq, the present 
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Bishop. It was handed over by Father Knatchbull in an oblong 
wooden box. It is now in a glass cylinder, mounted at the two 
ends in gilt metal, on which the coats of arms of the Archbishop 
of Tuam and of the three Bishops of Ghent above named are 
engraved, and at one end there is the inscription in Latin, 
“Pars stipitis Crucis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi,” and at the 
other end the inscription in English that it bore in the Tower of 
London in the old spelling, “A peece of the stumpe of the 


Crosse of our Savior. 
JOHN MORRIS, 














The Son of a King for me! 


A MAIDEN stood in her tower, and gazed 
O’er the broad ancestral plain, 

And the stream that shone like a silver band 
Thro’ the fields of golden grain. 


Fair Hildegard was a maiden rich 
With the wealth of lands and gold; 

She shone with a beauty unsurpassed, 
And her will reigned uncontrolled. 


Full many a noble suitor came 
To crave for her hand and heart, 

But she turned aside with a scornful pride, 
And she bade them all depart. 


In her pride she said, “I will never wed 
Save one whose ancestral tree 

Is rooted deep in a royal race— 
The son of a King for me!” 


And last of all, young Randulph came, 
The child of a noble line : 

“O Hildegard! wilt thou be my bride ? 
My blood is as pure as thine!” 


He had held her hands, and had gazed awhile 
In the depth of her fair, blue eyes : 

He had offered his all, and his own true heart, 
To win such a matchless prize. 
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But she shook her head, and she proudly said, 
“T cannot wed with thee: 

E’en if thy blood be pure as mine, 
The son of a King for me!” 


And now as she stood in her tower, and gazed 
On the broad ancestral plain, 

On the stream that shone as a silver band 
’*Mid the fields of golden grain ; 


She cried in haste to her waiting maid, 
“Come hither and deck my hair, 

And bring me the costliest robe of all, 
And the gems most rich and rare.” 





And she thought: “I go to the Court this day, 
With a hope that I dare not tell ; 

For the King’s own son hath bid me come, 
And I know that he loves me well.” 


As she stood arrayed in her rich attire, 
A vision of beauty fair, 

She said to herself, “ Perchance ’twere well 
If I knelt to say one prayer.” 


She knelt where she had been taught to pray, 
’Neath the form of the Crucified ; 

And with upturned eyes she clasped her hands 
On a bosom that swelled with pride. 


But a sudden thrill shot through her frame, 
And she seemed to gasp for breath, 

As she strained her eyes to the Crucified, 
Who had loved her to bitter death. 


VOL. XXV. 














The Son of a King for me! 


And a voice that pierced her inmost soul, 
Said, “ Give thyself up to Me: 

For I am the Son of a mighty King, 
And I gave up all for thee.” 


She gave one cry, at His feet she lay 
While the burning tears fell fast : 

His power had triumphed o’er worldly pride, 
Her heart had been won at last! 


Then she flung aside her costly robe, 
And she put her gems away : 

With her arms entwined around the Cross 
She spent that festive day. 
¥ * * * 


* * * * 


Ere long a maiden in lowly garb 
Knocked at the convent door— 

“Q Mother! I loved the world too much, 
But my God hath loved me more !” 


She entered among the saintly flock, 
And her spirit was glad and free: 

She said: “I have gained my heart’s desire— 
The Son of a King for me!” 








Educational Theories and Educational Critics} 


EDUCATION, like religion, is a subject on which most men feel 
justified in forming an opinion for themselves. They seem to 
think it an easy thing to speak and write about methods of 
education. They would be slow to prescribe a system of gym- 
nastics, to fix a plan of diet, or to determine the course of treat- 
ment for a serious ailment. Technical skill and professional 
experience they feel to be necessary in these cases. The health 
and development of the body they will admit themselves incom- 
petent to deal with. But the treatment of the mind, its cure in 
disease, and its development in health, they will undertake with- 
out diffidence. On a subject which men discuss so readily, it is 
natural to expect that many foolish as well as many wise things 
will be uttered. The record of the educational theories that have 
been propounded since first the question of the education of 
youth exercised the wisdom of the wise and the folly of the 
foolish, will contain much that is grotesque as well as much that 
is instructive. 

Turning to the book in which Mr. Oscar Browning has lately 
brought together what he conceives to be the most noteworthy 
systems of education that have been given to the world, we find 
this expectation amply realized. From the days when Socrates 
sauntered through the market-place of Athens discussing the 
maxims of a virtuous life with the idle among his fellow-citizens 
to the days in which an army of sub-examiners, in the name of 
sundry Boards of Examination, go forth with bales of “ papers” 
to test and torture the youthful intellects of the nation, wide 
divergencies of opinion have prevailed as to what constituted 
education in the best sense of the word. Professor Mahaffy has 
written learnedly on the subject of Greek babies.* He has 


1 An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. By Oscar Browning, 
M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1881. 
2 Old Greek Education. By J. T. Mahaffy, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, 


Trench, & Co., 1881, 
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proved by divers weighty authorities, that in the days of early 
Greece, when the dark-prowed vessels of mighty Ajax and of 
Ulysses “of many a shift” were yet ploughing the waters 
of the A£gean, babies, Greek and Trojan, cried when out of 
temper, and screaming at night spoiled their mothers’ rest, and 
wore out their fathers’ patience. The learned professor does not 
incline to the view that babies have mended their ways since the 
times of Astyanax and Ascanius. In fact he would seem to 
hold that they have remained strangers to the progress which 
the world has since made ; that they have stuck fast in their first 
perversity, and with characteristic obstinacy have refused to 
join that onward march of humanity about which all Frenchmen, 
and very many Englishmen, can tell us so much. However, we 
are not now concerned with the relative merits of modern and 
ancient babies, nor do we appeal to Professor Mahaffy’s 
researches on the subject to exalt or depreciate the one class or 
the other. We take from him the fact which he records side by 
side with the interesting details just mentioned, that even in early 
Greece different systems of education prevailed in different 
states, that the Athenian child was subjected to one method, 
and the Spartan to another, and that this difference began at 
the point where education of any kind first became possible. 

It is important to notice this difference of educational method 
appearing thus early in the history of civilization, and to take 
account of its causes. No historian will deny that the peculiar 
system adopted in the several states depended in each case on 
the peculiar national character, the peculiar social and political 
development of the state in question. From causes antecedent 
to the adoption of any method of education, the Spartan state 
was led to select one ideal of personal and political virtue, the 
Athenian another. That ideal fixed, the two peoples set them- 
selves to realize what they had chosen, and framed a plan of 
education for their children which promised to create the quali- 
ties which they desired in their citizens. It is not necessary to 
suppose that an Education Board was appointed to carry out 
the national purpose distinctly formulated. But it is necessary 
to suppose that in educating their children the Greeks had 
distinctly in view what they meant to attain when they began 
the process. In Greece, as elsewhere, it is a law of human 
action that a knowledge of the end to be attained precedes and 
directs the choice of the means, Even in instructing children 
men cannot act without a purpose, and to act with a purpose 
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supposes a definite pre-determined effect which they aim at pro- 
ducing. It is well to keep this principle in mind. It will save us 
from much unfairness in bestowing praise and blame on systems 
of education, on the individuals who originated them, and the indi- 
vidual who directed and employed them. The blame of a success- 
fully vicious system of education lies to a small extent only at the 
door of the man who has devised its details or administers them. 
The educational scheme which can exist and prosper in a given 
condition of human society is that scheme only which meets the 
needs of that condition. No method can win general favour 
which does not satisfy the general requirements, and the general 
requirements are determined by circumstances with which 
schools and schoolmasters have not always much to do. Edu- 
cation, no doubt, reacts upon the populations educated, but the 
reaction is only one of many influences combining to fix their social 
condition, and goes only a short way in shaping the course of 
their history. Men will not be at the pains to acquire know- 
ledge which they cannot put to use, and knowledge which men 
will not acquire, it is useless to offerthem. The refined zsthetic 
who could trace unerringly the artistic history of a dishful of 
ancient cups and saucers would find his acquirements lightly 
prized by King Coffee or Lobengele, and any curriculum of 
education which insisted upon knowledge of this kind would 
probably meet with small favour from either of those monarchs. 
The education of the Persian children, as Herodotus has made 
it known to us, “ consisted of three things—to ride, to shoot, and 
to tell the truth,”* and this training doubtless was that which 
best suited the course which the national history had taken, and 
the political purposes which the circumstances and the surround- 
ings of the nation had inspired. These “Aryan nobles” of 
middle Asia despised the arts of Greek refinement, held singing- 
masters, dancing masters, and grammarians in contempt. Being 
what they were they could hardly do otherwise. It is with 
the men of a whole nation, or of a whole age collectively 
as with individuals; they will consent to acquire only that 
knowledge which fits them to do the work which the 
conditions of the national life assign them, and to follow 
the pursuits or enjoy the pleasures suited to the circum- 
stances in which they live. Theorists may be amongst them in 
plenty. Highly perfected educational methods may be offered 
them. Elaborate reasonings may be set before them to show 
3 Cf. Old Greek Education, p. 7. 
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the advantages of the systems which the learned theorists have 
devised. But their choice will ultimately be regulated rather 
by their own wants than by the intrinsic merits of the systems 
of learning invented for their use. The schoolmaster is as much 
the product of his time as the lawyer or the magistrate ; he 
must be content to exist where there is a demand for his 
existence, and to do just that service which is required of him. 

Mr. Oscar Browning is at one with us in this view of the 
functions of the schoolmaster. He writes : 


The teacher does his best to develope harmoniously all the faculties 
of the individual, to create a sound body for the sound mind, to take 
care that all the fibres of the brain are called into play and roused to full 
activity, and that their work is properly distributed among the inherited 
capacities of the pupil. He will consider his object gained if his pupil 
has attained to the best development of which he is capable, if no 
powers have been repressed excepting so far as is necessary for the 
proper activity of others. But suppose that this result has been pro- 
duced, and no teacher can boast that he has as yet completely produced 
it, what assurance has he that these qualities will be required by the 
world? That moves on its way heedless of individual exceptions. 
The perfectly educated man may find no place for himself in the 
economy of things. If you murmur at this the world replies, “‘ The 
fault is with you; with all your science you cannot educate as I 
educate.” Consider the new industries of the last fifty years, what 
necessities have been created by railways and telegraphs! The skill of 
a pointsman, an engine-driver, or a telegraphist requires qualities and 
knowledge which probably did not exist before the present century. 
They have been produced by no school, taught by no masters. As 
Persius says, the belly was their teacher, the necessity of making a 
livelihood formed them into these moulds. So, then, we have this 
antagonism between the individual and the world. The individual 
requires something for the full satisfaction of his being; the world 
requires something else, and will have it. What are we todo? Are 
we to give the highest education possible irrespective of practical needs, 
or are we to give up education altogether, and let the world do what it 
will with its own? 


Mr. Browning leaves his question unanswered. If we might 
suggest a reply it would be this: the duty of the teacher to 
whom the youth of any generation is entrusted is primarily to 
train them for the work which that generation is appointed 
to do. It will be his interest, as it will be his duty, 
to’ bring to his task the most effectual methods he can devise, 
and to throw into it all the energy he can command, but his 
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methods and his energy must be mainly directed to making 
those in. his charge men of their own time, equal to its duties, 
and sharing fully in its enlightenment. It is no part of his 
business as a teacher to add to the knowledge of his age, or to 
change, except from evil, the current of its pursuits. He is 
not a discoverer or a reformer, but simply a teacher. If he 
wishes to fulfil his mission fruitfully he will teach what men of 
his time most need to know; and he will teach this in the best 
way he can. Let him, if he will, inspire his pupils with the 
ambition of higher things, and he will thus contribute in a most 
effectual way to the common progress ; but let him understand, 
the while, that his first duty is to prepare men for the actual world 
they have to live in, not merely to incite them to strive after 
hidden knowledge, or to produce in them an ideal which may 
‘commend itself to him, but which the living world does not 
want, and which it will not accept. 

This rule he had better follow, if he would do a useful 
work in society, or if he would do in it any work at all. He 
must consent to give the world he lives in what it wants ; if he 
will not do this there will soon be no room for his services. If 
he will not give the education which the world asks for, he had 
better betake himself elsewhither ; the world will educate itself 
in its own way without him, and even in spite of him. 

We are speaking now of the working schoolmaster, not of 
writers, or speakers, or thinkers who weave fine theories on the 
subject of the education of youth, but who have no practical 
experience of the labours of the school-room. Such writers and 
thinkers are not rare, they contribute a large part to the litera- 
ture which is intended for the special benefit of schoolmasters, to 
guide them in their efforts and to reprove them for their defects. 
We are acquainted with at least one well-known work on 
education, whose author made trial of his own theories, during a 
brief and very inglorious teaching career. It showed at least 
a firm faith in his own principles, that having himself failed as 
a schoolmaster while applying them, he should, nevertheless, 
recommend them to others, as means to success. Beyond this, 
it would also seem to show that the mere theorist will have little 
power to secure the adoption of a plan of popular instruction. 
Plato and Aristotle wrote learnedly on the method of instruction 
which they judged best for the Athenians, but the Athenians did 
not go out of their way to meet the views of either philosopher. 
Then, as now, the question was settled between the practical 
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world conscious of its own wants, and the working teacher 
striving by efficient practical methods to meet them. When 
Athenians sought instruction from a master, they sought a 
training which would enable them to think clearly and con- 
secutively and to express themselves with force and elegance 
on the subjects which exercised minds in that free common- 
wealth ; and as this training was to be obtained rather from the 
Sophists or professianal crammers than from the more slow- 
thinking and more deliberate masters of the schools of 
philosophy, the Sophists had a popularity which stirred the 
anger of the philosophers. Mr. Mahaffy holds of the Sophists 


that they were: 


Flippant, ingenious, sceptical, the idols of the public, but the 
aversion of the deeper minds, to whom the ignorance and prejudice of 
the masses are not a source of material gain but rather a grievous 
and galling spiritual burden.* This [he continues] is what the Greek 
Sophists were, crammers not for special competitions, but for the 
general requirements of higher society, and of political life. They 
crammed more or less honestly, more or less efficiently, for a generation 
or two. Then the want of them passed away, as we may hope the 
want of the modern crammer will pass away with the superstition that 
we can find out practical merit by mere examinations.° 


We may define cramming as we deem best. We may hold 
with Mr. Mahaffy that it is the baleful outcome of a modern 
superstition on the subject of test examinations. Or we may 
believe with Mr. Fitch—an authority of weight in such a matter 
—that the word is “currently used as a convenient term to 
designate any form of educational work which the speaker may 
happen to dislike or wish to discredit.”® But this at least 
must be said for the Sophists, that it was because their method 
enabled men to meet “the general requirements of higher 
society and of political life,” that they found favour in 
Greece. They were successful because they caught the 
spirit of the times in which they lived. No amount of 
theory will win public patronage for a system which does 
not meet the wants of the living age, and no amount of 
abuse will shake the public confidence in a system which 
satisfies the present requirements of public life. It has been 
pointed out by Mr. Mahaffy that the German critics have 
expended vast labour and much ingenuity in discussing the 


* Old Greek Education, p. 93. 5 Wid. 
6 Lectures on Teaching. By J. G. Fitch, M.A. Cambridge, 1881, p. 179.. 
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nature of the bodily exercises to which the Greek boy was 
subjected during his school-days. They have argued learnedly, 
and of course differed widely in opinion, as to the meaning of 
those various terms that have survived from the vocabulary of 
the palestra. The methods of running, boxing, wrestling, in 
use in the gymnasium have been anxiously investigated, and 
the result communicated to the world with much display of 
scholarship. These enthusiastic students of the past do not 
weary of proposing to their countrymen the example of the 
Greeks—in this, as in other spheres of education, models for 
modern times—yet, despite the enthusiasm and despite the 
scholarship, physical training has not succeeded as a branch 
of education in Germany, and Mr. Mahaffy is not, perhaps, very 
wide of the truth when he asserts that “the English school-boy 
is physically so superior to the school-boys of other European 
nations, that we may count him, with the Greek boy, as almost 
a distinct animal.”’ What the German public did not want, or 
did not care for, the English people wanted and wished for ; 
and because of this want and this wish, a system of physical 
training has been created in the schools of these countries which 
far excels the methods of the Greeks. 

If what we have hitherto been insisting upon be true, if the 
rise, growth, and popularity of particular educational systems 
are primarily due to special social wants, and created by special 
social conditions, it follows that in a history of educational 
theories we are to look not so much to the schemes of individual 
theorists as to the conditions of public life which account for the 
general acceptance of a particular theory at a particular time. 
The schemes which have not found acceptance amongst the men 
before whom they were laid; which have had no existence 
outside the brain of the individual who devised them, are hardly 
matter for serious history. And of the schemes which are 
historical, which have found favour with men, and a place 
among the influences that fashion and guide human life—those 
only, as we have said, are seen in their adequate light, which 
are traced to their connection with the conditions of social life 
that called them into being and continued them in existence. 

This is our view of the plan on which a history of educational 
theories should be written, and it is because we take this view 
that we are inclined to speak with sparing praise of much that 
Mr. Oscar Browning has offered us. We welcome what he 


7 Lectures on Teaching, p. 34- 
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writes on the educational methods of Greece and Rome. These 
belonged in each case to the inner life of a remarkable people, 
and they lived in their effects long after these peoples had 
ceased to have a national existence. Their influence reaches 
down through the ages that separate our own times from the 
days of Athenian and Roman greatness. We should not be 
what we are now, had the schools of Italy and Greece not been 
what they were. It is important for us, then, to know as much 
about them as can be known. If the influences which assist or 
retard the general progress of civilization furnish the most 
important material for history, these systems of teaching can 
claim a prominent place in any account of the progress of 
human knowledge. The same may be said of the methods 
which came into use when a new civilization had succeeded to 
that of the classical ages. It is a task worthy of the genuine 
historian to trace in the conditions of social life which prevailed 
in Europe at the close of the middle ages, the causes which led 
to the supremacy of that system of education which has been 
called humanistic. How much the all-pervading influence of the 
Church had to do with this issue, how far the labours of the 
monastic orders contributed to bring it about, in what measure 
it was due to the habits of mind which the course of political 
events had tended to spread in Europe, in what sense it was a 
consequence of the renewed study of the masterpieces of ancient 
literature ; these are themes on which research may be expended 
with profit, and on which the present age may be instructed 
with advantage. But in dealing with questions so grave, it is 
important to fix on the adequate causes of the results before us ; 
it is an unpardonable shortcoming in one who claims to be an 
historian to intrude upon us in such a connection the sayings or 
doings of men who had little or no effect on the course of the 
movement whose history we desire to learn. With this short- 
coming we venture to charge Mr. Browning and many of the 
other writers who have treated this theme. They describe to 
us the opinions, or the theories, or the enterprizes of individuals 
more or less remarkable, and they leave us to conclude that these 
theories and schemes were the causes that stimulated and guided 
the educational movement we are striving to follow. But it is 
not the theories which are imposing that rightly belong to 
history, but those which have been effective. We do not care 
so much to know about the principles at which men have 
wondered, as about those on which they have acted; and 
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brilliant theorists have not always been accepted as safe 
practical guides. Great effects have always proportionally 
great causes, and this principle should prevent us from attri- 
buting to the words or deeds of one man, or of a dozen men, 
effects which have reached over a wide area of human society, 
or which lasted through a long series of human generations. 
It is a rash thing to assert that the teaching of any one man 
has determined for ages the course of human thought, and it is 
more rash to assert that his theories or his methods have deter- 
mined for ages the course of human action. 

Mr. Browning has come to the conclusion that humanistic 
education, in the form which it held for centuries in the schools 
of Europe, was due to Sturm of Strasburg. ‘“ Humanism in its 
purest form,” according to Mr. Browning, “is that system in 
which the groundwork of the whole is language.” Within the 
Reformed Church, “the man who gave permanent form to 
the new education, which has lasted but little changed to the 
present day, was John Sturm of Strasburg.”§ The Catholic 
Church may be taken to have borrowed largely from the same 
source ; for we learn from Mr. Browning that the Jesuits, who 
for a long time formed a very important section of the Catholic 
schoolmasters of Europe, were indebted to Sturm for their 
method. “The systematizing of their classes and of their 
curriculum was borrowed from John Sturm, and marred in the 
stealing.”® A similar debt weighs upon the public schools of 
England: “No one who is acquainted with the education given 
at our principal classical schools, Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, forty years ago, can fail to see that their curriculum 
was framed to a great degree on Sturm’s model.” ” 

When we hear such far-reaching influence attributed to the 
work of an individual, we are drawn to ask what it was that 
individual did. In the present case we are somewhat surprised 
to learn that Sturm’s merit was that he planned a curriculum 
of what we should now call secondary education, in which he 
gave the foremost place to the study of Latin, and distributed 
the labour of mastering it over a period of ten years. Each 
year the student mounted a step in the ascending range of 
classes, and at the end found himself at the entrance of the 
University. Why an achievement of this kind should entitle 
Sturm to rank as the reformer of the schools of Europe, we are 


8 History of Educational Theories, p. 48. 9 Jbid. p. 124. 
10 Jbid. 49. 
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at a loss to conceive. Was it that he assigned such an important 
place to Latin, and that “the groundwork of his whole system 
was language”? This service to education, if service it was, 
had been rendered long before the days of Sturm. For example, 
the principle of making language the foundation of the whole 
system had been applied with all thoroughness in Winchester— 
a school which Mr. Browning, curiously enough, describes as 
learning its method from Sturm. Nearly two hundred years 
before the founding of the school at Strasburg, William of 
Wykeham enjoined upon the scholars of his Colleges the study 
of grammar—“ the foundation-stone, the gateway, the source of 
all other liberal arts and sciences.”" This looks very like a 
system based wholly upon language. That the study of Latin 
held a foremost place in the Winchester curriculum may be 
safely argued from the feats of composition performed by its 
pupils. When we find a lad laying a wager that he will compose 
in one night two hundred Latin verses with not more than three 
faults, and find him winning his bet, we may take it that he 
has devoted a good deal of time to Latin. Then Winchester 
had its “books”—“forms” or “classes” we should call them 
now. Of these there were, it is true, no more than four. But 
does Sturm’s title to the position Mr. Browning has assigned 
him, rest on the circumstance that he had ten classes in his 
school rather than four? It seems to us that if the founding of 
a school in which language is the groundwork of the whole 
educational system, in which the study of Latin is prominent, 
and in which the boys are divided into duly graduated classes— 
if all this is enough to entitle an educational enthusiast to rank 
as the founder of the humanistic method, William of Wykeham 
has merits quite equal to those of John Sturm, and being two 
hundred years older, he should be preferred before him, if there 
is to be a monopoly of the title. 

Mr. Browning is not friendly to the Jesuits or their system. 
The readiness with which, in the sentence we have quoted, he 
slips from the metaphor of borrowing to the metaphor of theft, 
is not indicative of kindly feeling towards them. He does not 
often forego an opportunity of depreciating their educational 
work. He describes them as having, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, fourteen thousand pupils in the Province of 
Paris alone ; but he exalts above their method that of the little 


11 The Fublic Schools, Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 1867. 
12 bid, p. 16. 
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Jansenist clique who in their best days could never muster at 
Port Royal more than fifty pupils. The Frenchmen of the six- 
teenth century required a particular kind of education for their 
children ; the Jesuits offered them what they wanted, and so the 
Frenchmen sent their children to Clermont rather than to Port 
Royal. They satisfied their contemporaries, but they do not 
satisfy Mr. Browning. Bacon was disposed to quarrel with 
prevailing methods, but in their method he found nothing to 
reform ; “for what concerns the instruction of youth,” he writes, 
“there is only one word to say—consult the classes of the 
Jesuits, for there can be nothing better.” Descartes too was 
satisfied that they did well the work that befitted their time. 
We are not blaming Mr. Browning for denouncing the Jesuits, 
nor even for not understanding them. The Jesuit in the school- 
room was not an educational theorist. He was merely an earnest 
practical school-master, working for the generation in which he 
lived, and fashioning them in the knowledge which belonged to 
their time. As a philosopher, a philanthropist, a student of 
nature, he might be ambitious to enlarge the circle of human 
knowledge, to open up new fields of inquiry ; and he has been 
known at times to have had this ambition. But such aspirations he 
did not carry with him into the school-room. His first duty 
there was to teach his pupils what would make them equal 
to the requirements of their own age, skilled in that knowledge 
which was then most useful, because then most in demand. It 
happened, for reasons which have not much to do with the 
devices of John Sturm of Strasburg,” that the humanistic 
method, was the method which suited the needs of the sixteenth 
century. The Jesuits therefore accepted this method, and set 
themselves to perfect it—with results which their contemporaries 
were not slow to appreciate. From necessity as much as from 
choice, they gave to classical studies the foremost place. Had 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s curriculum, based on the several kinds 
of vital activity, ranged in order of “successively decreasing 
importance,” been then in vogue, they would probably have 
turned it to account as effectually as they did the then prevailing 
method. But a classical education was what the time required, 
and that they resolved to give. Mr. Browning makes it a 
reproach against them that “they knew too well the dangers of 
Pagan literature to indoctrinate their pupils with the spirit of 


13 See Mr. Fitch’s admirable chapter on this subject in his Lectures on Teaching, 
Lecture viii. 
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the classics.”'* This charge is not, we presume, levelled at the 
efficiency of their teaching method. It implies, we take it, that 
they did not inculcate earnest faith in Jupiter, or encourage 
warm sympathy with the wantonness of Catullus. Under this 
censure we are content to leave them. 

Indeed we are not concerned, now, to defend the Jesuits 
from any of these reproaches. Mr. Browning has made the 
mistake of supposing them to have adopted irrevocably a fixed 
curriculum. He has overlooked the fact that where opportunity 
offers, and the liberty to be useful to the Church is not denied 
them, they are found equal to the enlarged educational require- 
ments of the nineteenth century, as they were found equal to 
those of the sixteenth. On this point the utterances and the 
policy of M. Paul Bert and M. Jules Ferry may be considered to 
have offered sufficient proof. We do not complain of Mr. 
Browning for having attacked the Jesuits. This he is welcome 
todo. And this, perhaps, he can hardly help doing. What we 
object to is that he should make their system, whether it be 
good or bad, an offshoot or a distortion of that of John Sturm ; 
that he should represent it as taken from him, whether borrowed, 
stolen, or offered as a gift. The Jesuits began their work as 
schoolmasters at the same time as Sturm. At once they found 
the demand for the classical education they offered greater than 
they could meet. Before Ignatius of Loyola died, fifty important 
schools had been established by the members of his Society in 
Europe, in India, and in Brazil, and the new teachers had seen 
themselves forced to decline the pressing solicitations of many 
towns and cities which had begged their services.” All this had 
been accomplished in less than twenty-five years after Sturm 
had begun his school in Strasburg. The Jesuit system was 
already established in public favour, its advantages eagerly 
sought for, and its merits widely recognized, twenty years 
before the date which Mr. Browning fixes for the zenith of 
Sturm’s success. It is not probable that at this date many 
members of the Society knew of Sturm’s existence, and it is still 
less probable that, had they known of it, they would have made 
with him an acquaintance close enough to learn the details of 
his system. For their own reasons they had chosen to give 
themselves to the work of education. They began their labours 
in places very distant from Strasburg—in Padua, in Coimbra, 


14 Educational Methods, p. 120. 
15 Orlandini, Historia Socictatis, par. ta, lib. 16, n. 3. 
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and in Goa; their schools had established their superiority before 
Sturm attained the measure of celebrity which Mr. Browning 
vindicates for him; what reason, beyond Mr. Browning’s state- 
ment, is there for believing that they either borrowed or stole 
from Sturm? Were not the men who framed the Constitutions 
of the Society from which Mr. Browning quotes, as capable of 
devising a successful method of teaching Latin as was John 
Sturm? If between their method and his there existed a 
resemblance sufficient to justify a suspicion of theft on one side 
or other—a resemblance which, however, does not exist—why 
must it be assumed, as not needing proof, that the Jesuits were 
the pilferers ? We ask the question, not in the interest of the 
Jesuits, who by this time have learned to take charges of this 
sort in good part, but in the history of those historical studies of 
which Mr. Browning has made himself the exponent. If the rise 
and progress of the Jesuit system of education are fit matters 
for history, it is worth while to put them in their proper light ; 
they should be traced to causes not wholly out of proportion 
with such effects. To make the system either a development or 
a bad imitation of Sturm’s plan, is history in the same sense in 
which it is history to make the defection of Henry the Eighth 
the cause of the Reformation. Things may stand in close 
historical affinity without bearing to each other the relation of 
cause and effect. 

This truth Mr. Browning does not seem to us to have fully 
realized. He appears to think that he has given an adequate 
history of educational theories when he has detailed the opinions 
held, and the schemes devised by certain prominent innovators. 
But he forgets, the while, that the educational theories, which 
are of first importance, are those from which the world has 
consented to accept practical guidance, which have not remained 
the dream of a visionary, but have taken their place among the 
effective influences by which human life is guided. For these 
we must look deeper than the schemes of theorists, and to 
more far-reaching causes than the efforts of an individual. 
Rousseau’s plan for grounding Emile in a knowledge of 
Robinson Crusoe, and the course of instruction under which 
Rabelais places Gargantua are not usually taken into serious 
account in dealing with schemes of education which deserve to 
be called historical. Yet Mr. Browning treats them with perfect 
seriousness, and quotes gravely from the chapters of “The 
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inestimable life of the great Gargantua,” which can be cited 
with decency. 

This tendency to exalt the efforts of individual theorists, to 
put forward the views of visionaries, cynics, or scoffers as the 
effective forces which have moulded and developed popular 
education in Europe, we look upon as a defect in Mr. Browning’s 
book. This is a defect which in a historical work tends to hide 
the true sequence of historical events, in other words to conceal 
that which it is the purpose of history to make known. And in 
the case of the work which we have hitherto had mainly in view. 
it goes far to render misleading a book in which everything is 
readable and very much is instructive. 

T. A. FINLAY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
REPUBLICANS AT HOME. 


“Now, La Bussiére,” resumed Emilie, “I forgive you. What! 
it was Domingo, and not me, that you looked at when we 
came in? It was to him, and not to me, that you wanted to 
speak? Where is he then, that plague of a Domingo? He 
was at the door over there when you spoke to him, and now 
he has disappeared. Ah, of course, I remember! He goes 
every morning to talk to his friend, the printer to the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal—of all the men I know, the most deeply 
devoted to the excellent Maximilian and to Nicholas the negro. 
Very likely he has gone there now.” 

On hearing these last words, La Bussi¢re started as if a 
sudden light had been let in upon him. He literally sprang 
towards Lise, and said in a breathless whisper : 

“Not a word, for the love of God—for the love of all that 
is dear to you—not a word of our project of marriage to any 
one living, above all to Emilie. Tell your father to keep it a 
profound secret.” 

He turned towards Emilie, who was amazed at this sudden 
movement: his bright face was overcast and pale. He tried, 
not very successfully, to smile. 

“I want to try a really good mystification on Domingo.” 
(“And so he goes to Nicholas every day, and is no doubt gone 
to tell him everything just now,” he thought.) “Is he still as 
credulous as you have often told me he used to be, fair Emilie ?” 

“He is more credulous than ever, I think, since all these 
new gods, Marat, Le Peletier, Liberty, the Genius of the 
Country, the Supreme Being, and a hundred others whom he 
hears constantly talked about, and whose faces he sees, have 
been added to the African Olympus, composed of a thousand 


blacks and whites, They all dance about in his brain with 
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Brutus, the Genii of the Decades, and the statue of Atheism 
that Robespierre burned at the féte of Immortality.” 

La Bussiére stamped with impatience, but he knew that it 
was useless to attempt to stem the tide of the young creole’s 
speech. 

“Tell me, then, some secret, something I could not possibly 
know of myself, and with which I may frighten him; for he 
really and truly takes me for a sorcerer, and I want to establish 
complete rule over him.” 

“Nothing more easy,” said Emilie, laughing. ‘Do one of 
those tricks with the cards or sleight of hand, for which you are 
so famous, and I promise myself great fun out of his terror. 
But, if you want to frighten him almost out of his wits, ask him 
—he thinks nobody has seen it—what the paper is that he 
carries in his pocket, and which he covered all over with marks 
this morning when he came in from his watch. My cousin, 
Paul Crassus, told me about this in the course of his story of 
some of your nocturnal doings. 

La Bussiére turned paler still. His rare coolness, his steady 
nerve, was shaken by the discovery that the secret of his nightly 
visits to the Comité du Salut Public was in jeopardy—indeed, 
that it was discovered. 

“ Ah,” continued Emilie, with a smile and a blush, which 
lent an entirely new charm to her countenance, “tell him that I 
saw my future husband last night, and that he has seen him 
also. Arrange that; it will do perfectly.” 

Charles looked at her in surprise; but he had no time to 
dwell upon what she said. He ran to the garden gate, to the 
somewhat indignant astonishment of the virtuous Dubois, who 
was a great strickler for such punctilio as the Revolution had 
not abolished, and exacted etiquette in private all the more 
rigidly that the new code of manners had made every external 
practice of politeness a matter for proscription. As he passed 
through the gate, La Bussi¢tre turned and smiled at Lise, but 
his smile was wild and haggard. 

The Little Nightingale did not notice the singular expression 
of that smile. She was struck and moved by the wonderful 
transformation which had been wrought, for one fleeting 
moment, in the face of her friend. 

Emilie’s countenance had already resumed its expression of 
ardent resoluteness, but Lise still seemed to see the dazzling 
light that had illumined that fair face like a sunbeam between 
two clouds. 
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“Perhaps this is love,” she thought. 

“But you have not told me about your future husband, 
Emilie ; now that we are alone 4 

Emilie turned upon Lise those eyes whose proud lustre she 
had often admired, and the gentle girl was again astonished by 
the lovely look, at once shy and happy, that was in them. 

“Let us go and sit under the shade of the trees, dear Emilie. 
I did not know you could be so handsome as you are to-day. 
There is something in your look, all about you, that makes my 
child’s heart, as you once said, or my bird’s heart, as you said 
another time, beat. I feel as if you were going to tell me about 
travels in fairyland. Let us sit here, between the sun and the 
branches. My dear father is buried in his Juvenal. Look, he is 
declaiming it ; Latin is a beautiful language, they say. He will 
not interrupt us.” 

“But, my pretty Little Nightingale, I have nothing to tell 
you. There are no ‘lovers’ in the case. It is only I who am in 
love, and he knows nothing about it. He has never said a tender 
word to me, or looked at me otherwise than coldly. I have 
said nothing to you because, though I am loving, I am very 
proud, and I was ashamed of loving a man who does not care 
for me. I never leave off thinking of him for an instant, and I 
expect to see him at the corner of every street. The truth is, 
my sweet Little Nightingale, all my finery is put on for him, 
and at the risk of my life, too. For your father is in the right ; 
no one is free, under the reign of Liberty, to wear a bit of silk, 
on pain of being accused of treason to the Republic.” 

“But, Emilie, we are not under the reign of Liberty ; we are 
under that of Equality. Liberty will come afterwards.” 

“What do I care for all that sort of talk,” said Emilie, 
excitedly. “I tell you this, Lise, I am often inclined to curse 
the tyranny of ignoble men, and the folly of stupid ones, which 
have turned my pretty Nightingale into so austere and wise a 
little person. Is that natural, now, to a bright song-bird like 
you? However, never mind! I was telling you that I mean to 
risk my life, so that I may be always beautiful and elegant, lest by 
chance I should meet the man I love, and thus make sure that 
his first look shall be an admiring one.” 

Lise gently took her friend’s hand, and a faint blush suffused 
her face as she said : 

“Well, then, what has happened ?” 

“This, I don’t know how it arose, but one day I men- 
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tioned his name to Eleonore Duplay, and she spoke of him 
to her friend Maximilian. He is very good, but he has very 
deep ideas, and he has built some plan or other upon that, I am 
convinced, for I know him well, and I am not so giddy and 
frivolous as I am taken to be. At all events, he has promised 
that I shall marry the man whom I love. He has affirmed it, 
and you know that when Maximilian wills that a thing shall be, 
it must come to pass. He has said to Eleonore that there are 
no obstacles, but that, if any existed, he would set them aside, 
because it is for the interest of the democracy that this marriage 
should take place. And besides, why should the man object to 
me? Who would not think himself lucky to marry a very 
handsome and extremely rich girl, who adores him, who is the 
only child of one of the most powerful representatives of the 
Society of the Jacobins, and the intimate friend of Robespierre’s 
future wife. As for me, I only ask that he shall marry me; 
I shall know how to make him love me.” 

The tone in which she spoke these proud words, and the 
gesture with which she accompanied them, thrilled Lise with 
emotion. 

“Yes,” said she slowly and reflectively, “I think you could 
make a heart of stone love you. I think I know what you 
mean. Is it not that you cannot detach your heart and your 
thoughts from him? To deserve this, he, too, ought to have a 
noble nature, loving, faithful, and enthusiastic.” 

“No doubt, and he has all those qualities. If he had not, 


how could I love him?” 
“ But, supposing this brave and noble heart should be already 


given to another ?” 

Emilie rose abruptly and turned upon Lise a face so hard, so 
utterly disconcerted that the girl could not keep from trembling. 

“T never thought of that,” said Emilie, hoarsely. 

Then she resumed her seat, and continued with calm sternness 
which frightened her friend even more than the rage of the 
previous moment. 

“It does not matter. I should have “er guillotined. Every 
day a score of poor wretches whose sole crime is that they are 
not scavengers or porters are killed. Robespierre will not refuse 
me that. If he refused me I would kill Az and then myself; 
for you can understand that I could not kill her whom he 
loves, directly, with my own hand, because he would detest 


”» 


me. 
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She said all this with cold distinctness ; then she burst out 
Jaughing. 

“ How foolish of you to think you could inspire me with such 
fears! How should you imagine there is anyone in the world 
who loves like Emilie Crassus, and can contend with her? The 
creatures called women in France are not women; they are 
dolls, and their fathers and mothers, or custom and convenience, 
pull their strings and make them say yes or no, according as 
they pull from the left or the right. Ah! here he comes,” she 
exclaimed, seizing Lise’s hand. 

Commandant La Raison had found the gate ajar, and after 
having repeatedly knocked at it with his closed fist without being 
heard, he had entered the garden. The knocker had been taken 
away by some austere citizens, who maintained that the door of 
a magistrate of the people ought be open to the people at every 
hour of the day and night, and there was accordingly no occasion 
for a knocker. 

The young officer no longer wore the careless and dusty 
attire of the previous night. He had put on the full dress uni- 
form of his battalion. La Raison was no doubt better off than 
most of the officers of the French army, and his garments were 
neither ragged nor mended. His grave but becoming and per- 
fectly clean uniform gave effect to his refined features, and to the 
mingled dignity and elegance of his figure. 

There was no boldness, but there was a good deal of curiosity 
and sharpness, in his first glance at the two girls. He knew 
them well; he had seen them almost every day for several weeks. 
But he had often dreamed of the one during those two months 
of absence, and the other was talked of as his future wife. He 
could not but regard the latter in a completely novel aspect, and 
he wanted to find out whether his imagination had not invested 
the former with borrowed charms. He looked at them both 
with something more than attention, and he felt that Emilie was, 
as usual, very handsome, and Lise as enchanting as ever. 

Emilie thought that his bearing was that of a god, and his 
face that of a prince, and then said to herself, with a strange 
flutter of emotion, that his first look had been for her companion. 

The young officer advanced to the two girls and kissed the 
hand of each with all the grace of a courtier. A faint flush, 
which only a jealous or a loving eye could have discerned, 
passed over Lise’s cheek. Emilie shuddered, an icy dart struck 
to her heart ; it was Lise whom the Commandant had saluted 
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the first. She strove with her emotion, reminding herself 
that Lise being hostess here, politeness prescribed that she 
should be addressed first. Politeness! Ah, had she been in the 
Commandant’s place, politeness would have been forgotten, and 
Lise would have passed unobserved. 

The virtous Dubois, who was much scandalised and greatly 
alarmed by these salutations of the Old Régime, approached the 
group with a solemn and wrathful air. He interrupted the Com- 
mandant just as the latter was beginning to apologize for the 
indiscretion of which he had been guilty that morning, in 
singing, from the adjoining garden, the last lines of Lise’s 
song. 

“Citizen officer,” said he,—in a very loud voice, for several 
houses close by overlooked the garden, and somebody might 
have taken note of that monstrous custom of the time of the 
tyrant, hand-kissing, as it had been practised in the palace of 
Veto and his wife—“ learn that you are in the abode of a man to 
whom belongs the glorious privilege of having made the Revolu- 
tion, and of having been chosen by his fellow-citizens, assembled, 
under the eyes of the genius of liberty, to exercise the ines- 
timable function of peacemaker between relations and strangers 
alike, who also enjoys the privilege of having been named 
by the august choice of the people of this section—one of the 
strongest pillars of the temple of equality—president of the 
Comité de Bienfaisance. Before you stands the Citizen Dubois, 
to whom the epithet “virtuous” has been frequently accorded 
by the voices of the purest savs-culottes. I blame you then, 
young man, for displaying in the face of my /ares and penates— 
he pointed to the busts of Marat, and Le Peletier—the execrable 
manners of the infamous aristocracy. I say this to you, young 
disciple of the god of battle, for, as the philosopher who perished 
a victim of tyranny, has it: Regenda est fervida adolescentia.” 

La Raison looked at the speaker with some surprise ; but his 
perhaps unconscious desire to make himself pleasing to Lise’s 
father, dispelled every other thought. He smiled, and his smile 
was as charming as Emilie thought it, when he said : 

“Citizen, permit me to meet your very good Seneca by 
some excellent Tacitus. MJaguitudinem suam malit justitid 
tucri—May your dignity deign to treat me with justice.” 

The virtuous Dubois positively started with surprise, and let 
fall the Juvenal which he carried in his hand. The Comman- 
dant picked up the book and restored it to him. 
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“TI don’t care for Juvenal,” said he, after glancing at the 
title; “he lacks firmness, grace, and enthusiasm. But I have 
never, for one single day, on the march, in camp, or in siege- 
time parted with two companions who are my comrades from 
childhood, I mean Horace and Tacitus. If you will allow me 
to add that I join two other books to these, one being the Bible 
and the other the Contrat Social; that I pass my evenings with 
those four friends, and that my name is La Raison, you will 
know all about me, and I beg you not to ask me any more.” 

The last words of this address roused Dubois from his 
astonishment. “What!” he exclaimed, “the valiant preserver 
of my beloved daughter, and of my amiable relative, Emilie 
Crassus.” 

“Exactly,” answered the Commandant, with a discreet but 
finely-expressive smile, “and it was as a preserver, and not as a 
polite person, that I claimed the privilege of kissing those fair 
hands ; I was merely taking my reward. I bring you, citizen 
magistrate, a letter from the citizeness, your sister. I arrived 
in Paris only last night, but I did not wish to make a moment’s 
delay about presenting myself before a man whose renown is 
great, and who does honour to the Republic by his character, 
his knowledge, and the elevation of his mind as well as by his 
virtue.” 

“Say rather by his devotion, noble son of Mars, for the 
Republic can do without all; knowledge, talent, wisdom, 
art, even virtue, if it be not an abominable crime to suppose 
that virtue could ever be wanting to the Republic. Yes, pro- 
vided that devotion exists, all else may be dispensed with, and 
thus it is that good sans-culottes, without education, without 
knowledge of any kind, simple, rough men, rude as pure nature, 
are the Republic’s most cherished children.” 

“And they seem to wish that the Republic should not have 
any others,” replied the Commandant, who had resumed his 
habitual thoughtful gravity of aspect. “I have just been 
reviled as a dandy aristocrat by three or four men, who were 
lying idly in a corner, and they wanted to drag me off to 
the Revolutionary Committee, under the pretext that my clean 
coat was an insult to the statue of equality.” 

“If it were allowable to blame the sovereign people, I would 
venture to think that those citizens might, notwithstanding the 
purity of their principles, have reflected that Mars should 
always be permitted to make a good appearance before the 
Graces.” 
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Again La Raison looked at the magistrate with some 
astonishment. During the eighteen hours which had elapsed 
since he had reached Paris, he had seen, ascertained and ex- 
perienced a hundred things that had surprised his judgment and 
put his enthusiasm for the Revolution to the trial; and in the 
sincerity of his Republican faith he had made haste to come 
to the Citizen Dubois-Joli, whose intellectual and moral dignity 
and unassailable probity, he had frequently heard extolled as 
highly as his sincere and intelligent patriotism. He wanted to 
take refuge with him in order to revive his own fervour, just as a 
pious neophyte, when assailed by doubts and temptations, seeks 
the society of a priest of his own religion to refresh his soul, and 
confirm his faith. 

He did not find the man whom he had pictured to himself. 
Still, Dubois was of a worthy and imposing presence; he was 
esteemed a firm and upright man, and he was Lise’s father. 
La Raison reflected that no doubt his own narrow and provincial 
ideas were to blame for this. 

The magistrate had taken his sister’s letter. He would have 
liked to re-enter the house and invite the young man to follow 
him. But he dared not do so. Ifa neighbour were to observe 
him, what would he think of his taking a stranger, a military 
officer, into his house? Should he not be accused of conspiring ? 

Emilie had seated herself by Lise’s side on a bench. 

“How happy I am, dear Little Nightingale,” said she in a 
low tone. “It seems to me I only live to look upon him. You 
think me very foolish,do you not? Do you understand me in 
the least? Ah, he is coming towards us. Speak to him, for I 
do not know what I am doing, and I must try to recover myself, 
for I want him to think me as clever as Iam handsome. But I 
should like him to talk in the first place, so that I may know 
what I ought to say, to think, and to believe, in order to please 
him, and whether I should cry, ‘Long live the King!’ or ‘Long 
live the guillotine !’” 

Lise looked at Emilie with surprise not unmingled with 
sadness and alarm. But her good, innocent little heart, although 
it was invaded by a feeling which she did not understand, an 
unaccountable kind of sorrow, rallied itself. She was about to 
learn what love was, she thought, and she would try to feel a 
great deal of it for the kind and excellent Charles, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE BONNET ROUGE. 


COMMANDANT LA RAISON had announced to Dubois-Joli 
that he was not expected at the Convention for two hours to 
come. Barére was to address one of those Carmaguolcs in 
which he excelled to the Assembly, and in the course of it he 
would communicate the details of the taking of Ypres. On the 
close of Barére’s speech the Commandant was to appear, bearing 
the colours taken from the enemy, and be embraced by the 
President, Maximilian Robespierre, whose fifteen days’ term of 
presidency would come to an end on that occasion. 

La Raison had therefore some time before him. 

The magistrate had often heard the Commandant spoken of, 
and he was sincerely grateful for the services that La Raison 
had rendered to Lise. His sister's letter was couched in the 
warmest terms. For the time, he cast aside prudence, and 
invited the young man to share the mid-day meal of the family. 
La Raison, after some hesitation, accepted the invitation. The 
repast was of Spartan simplicity. A small portion of lean 
meat, a large dish of salted cod, and a piece of cheese, with a 
scanty supply of bread, formed the whole. This dismally frugal 
menu was by no means to the taste of the virtuous Dubois, who 
was naturally a gourmand. But he, like all French people of 
that time, and especially those who were in any way remarkable, 
had a spy upon him in each of his neighbours. And besides, 
he, like every other citizen, had to take his turn, or get it taken 
for him, at the shops of the butchers, bakers, and grocers every 
morning, and his officteuse (the word servant was no longer 
admissible) considered herself very fortunate when, after having 
waited since early morning, she could return about noon with 
half a pound of bread for each person, and on the guintidi and 
decadi (fifth and tenth day) with an equal quantity of meat. 

At the conclusion of the meal, the virtuous Dubois, 
after considerable hesitation and much looking about him, 
left the room. He presently returned with a bottle of 
venerable aspect, and proposed to La Raison that they 
should drink the health of the respectable citizen, his sister, in 
this choice “red seal.” After the accomplishment of this duty, 
they all returned to the garden, 
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The worthy man had held forth incessantly during the 
deuner on the grandeur of the Republic, the virtues of the 
democracy, the felicitous deeds of the Revolution, and the era 
of prosperity that was promised by the Government of the 
Comité de Salut Public. He had especially enlarged upon “the 
citizen who now covers with the zgis of his eloquence the cradle 
of the Republic, the citizen whose name is the terror of tyrants, 
the illustrious and incorruptible genius, the enlightened Mon- 
tagnard, who sees everything, foresees everything, and sets 
everything right. By those characteristics who could fail to 
recognize the man above all others eminently beneficent, deep 
feeling, and virtuous, Maximilian Robespierre.” 

The “red seal” had somewhat enlarged the boundaries of 
his talk. The venerable Magistrate passed from the discussion 
of contemporary affairs to that of former events, and, as he was 
always irresistibly impelled to talk about himself, he descanted 
upon the Parliament and the large share which he, Dubois-Joli, 
had taken in that struggle which had accelerated the revolution- 
ary movement, the strife between the Parliamentarians and the 
Court. Having dwelt long upon this topic, and, while glorifying 
the Revolution, betrayed a strong sense of his former dignity 
as an Official of the extinct Parliament, he went on to say that “it 
was not for him to relate the part he had taken in the uprising 
of the young manhood of the ‘Palais, and of the Parisian 
bourgeoisie, when the infamous Capet and his base councillors 
had projected the augmentation of the taxes in spite of the 
Parliament. Thus it was that the regeneration of the nation 
had begun, and he thought himself entitled to say, without 
wounding the susceptibilities of other eminent citizens, that he 
was one of the fathers of the Revolution.” 

As the virtuous Dubois was no less curious than garrulous, 
so soon as he had related all his own affairs, he became strongly 
desirous of knowing those of his guest. La Raison, however, 
while preserving a demeanour which was not only polite but 
gracious, gave him such vague replies, that he could gather only 
that the Commandant had adopted the sobriquet of “La Raison” 
on enlisting as a volunteer in 1789; that he had won each of 
his “steps” on the field of battle, had been wounded, and for 
the remainder of his sick leave had come to Paris, where an 
apartment in a house adjoining that of the virtuous Dubois, 
which belonged to friends of his, had been placed at his dis- 
posal. Nothing more than this could be extracted from the 
Commandant. 
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By-and-bye the two girls took part in the conversation. 
The memories of the siege of Landrecies were evoked ; and 
then the subject was changed to the Parisian fétes, the plays, a 
country excursion to the Pres Saint Gervais, in contemplation 
for the next decadi, which was sacred to the parks. Then, there 
were preparations to be made for the public and fraternal 
repasts that were to begin on the 18th Messidor. On the next 
day but one, the 3rd Messidor, a fine speech by Maximilian 
Robespierre at the Jacobins’ Club was expected. The girls 
looked forward to hearing it. Eleonore Duplay was their infor- 
mant. The last general assembly of the Bonnet Rouge section 
had been most interesting. Piccini, one of the members of the 
Revolutionary Committee, and an excellent musician, had given 
an entertaining account, in his Italian fatozs, of the absurd 
figures cut by the one hundred and forty “suspects,” male and 
female, who were heaped together in the quarters of the 
ct-devant French Guard in the Rue de Sévres. Then Dubois- 
Joli told how Lubin, the hair-dresser, President of the General 
Council of the Commune of Paris, had established the custom 
of singing the ca ira every evening between each of the 
debates, with all the councillors, and how the public in the 
galleries were enchanted. The “sans-culottide” in five acts, 
entitled La Réunion du ro Aott, and played at the National 
Opera, was very interesting indeed, also Les Maurs du liber- 
tinage on de l’ancien régime, a comedy acted at the Théatre de 
la République, Rue de la Loi, with Talma and Dugazon in the 
cast. The first representation of Le Mariage Civigue at the 
Theatre Lyrique des Amis de la Patrie, in the Rue ci-devant 
Louvois, was impatiently looked for. It would while away the 
time if they were to go to the Theatre of the Lycée-des-Arts, in 
the Jardin d’Egalité, to see that most amusing pantomime Les 
Capucins aux frontiéres. 

The Commandant listened to all this, making some grave 
and kind observations on the topics discussed by the girls, and 
occasionally giving his cue to the virtuous Dubois, who took it 
without failing to place his classical quotations more or less 
appropriately. Emilie had recovered her composure, and she 
gave free course to her original, caustic, and somewhat insolent 
ideas. Lise was once more decked with the joyous and childlike 
smiles which lent her fair face its chief charm, and she chimed 
in amid the sallies of her cousin with remarks which were now 
charmingly simple, and again enthusiastic. The Commandant’s 
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manner towards both the girls was cordial and polite, but there 
was a sort of reserve about him which put Emilie on her mettle, 
while it troubled her not a little. 

The conversation was interrupted by a great noise outside, 
and presently came kicks at the door, accompanied by loud 
oaths and filthy expressions. The Commandant’s face reddened, 
and he glanced in distress at the two girls; but Emilie met his 
eyes with a smile, while Lise, who had been looking dreamily 
downwards, remained totally undisturbed. It was evident that 
the horrible language which had made him blush for them had 
not even caught their attention. They were used to it. His lips 
closed sternly. A vague misgiving crossed his mind, dazzled as it 
was by the glories of the Revolution. He asked himself what that 
society could be in which pure and refined girls listened tran- 
quilly to filthy harangues, such as would not have been endured 
by fishwomen in the open market, under the old régime. But he 
hastened to dismiss this blasphemous reflection, by reminding 
himself that words change their signification and value 
according to times and circumstances. 

The officicuse ran to open the door. Nine individuals, all very 
shabby, and extremely dirty, and some actually ragged, wearing 
wooden shoes, short breeches, the carmagnole and the red cap, 
entered the garden. 

They were followed by atenth. This person was rather more 
presentable, he had a small black wig, @ /a jacobite, as it was 
called then, under his red cap, instead of the long dishevelled 
hair worn by the others, a great coat of some light material 
replaced the carmagnole, and neither his linen nor his clothes 
displayed any of those stains and rents of which his companions 
seemed proud. WHe had a soft, sly, smiling, insinuating air 
about him, while most of the other new arrivals exhibited 
harsh and sullen countenances, and assumed insolence in the 
effort to hide their innate baseness. 

Three of these persons exaggerated this manner and expres- 
sion to the point of ferocity. It was easy to detect in the 
frightened looks and in the gestures of two, the constraint of 
men who were following either from motives of fear or interest, 
a movement which is not natural tothem. The others bore the 
impress of triumphant rascality, of blatant malice, and that in- 
fatuated self-conceit, at once formidable and grotesque, which 
takes possession of ignorant, stupid, and brutal men when cir- 
cumstances enable them to wield judgment and authority. 
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“The Revolutionary Committee of the Section,” said the 
officieuse. 

The Commandant started. He experienced a painful impres- 
sion like that which had seized upon Emilie when she had seen the 
first look of the beloved one directed to her companion. This 
was a poignant disenchantment, a bitter disappointment. What! 
Was this one of those illustrious Revolutionary Committees of 
the capital, to which the enthusiastic patriots of the provinces and 
the army attributed both the birth of the Republic and the 
triumphant march of the Revolution! Were these the natural 
chiefs, the eminent representatives of that noble and heroic 
Parisian population which had brought about the ruin of the old 
régime, and the great and admirable regeneration of France ! 

He reminded himself that after all it mattered little what 
clothes men wore, and that countenances are not a true test, 
that it.was a civic seatiment which led these honest fellows 
to attire themselves as simply as possible at a time when the 
country was in serious trouble, and the Republic poor. It is 
true that dirt-stains and rents had nothing to do with civism ; 
but a nice balance of judgment was not to be expected 
from honest citizens whose great merit was that they were not 
base and servile courtiers. He turned towards the magistrate. 

This time the impression was stronger. The virtuous 
Dubois had been instantaneously transformed, as though by 
enchantment. A soft obsequiousness had taken the place of his 
imposing air, an approving and silly smile parted his lips, his 
grave and dignified glance had become submissive, humble, 
almost abject. His shoulders were bent, his neck stuck out 
from his chest, he seemed to have shrunken in bulk, and to be 
several inches shorter. La Raison had no time to look for the 
causes of this transformation, or to seek excuses for it. One of 
the commissaries, he whom he had_ seen that same morning at 
the door of the Section, and who was, as we have already said, 
Balliére, the president of the Committee, approached the Com- 
mandant, and looked at him sullenly. But the sly-faced man 
in the clean greatcoat called out to him: 

“Where are you going to, citizen president ? Come, let us 
get to business !” 

“All right,” said Ballitre, grumblingly, “and at any rate I 
shall find this insolent officer, and bastard dandy (suscadin) 
again. Do you know, citizen magistrate, that you shut yourself 


up like a conspirator ?” 
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“Stop that,” said the youngest man of the party, who carried 
a bouquet in his hand.” “Do you know that you bother us all 
not a little?” Know it then, and remember I tell you so, 
president, I, Requain, scavenger, not aristocrat, I imagine. To 

business !” 

Very well,” replied the sullen Balli¢re. “It seems, citizen 
magistrate, that the Comité de Sireté Générale has a kindness 
for you, and so the Revolutionary Committee of the Section 
decided on coming to see you on the occasion of your daughter’s 
birthday ; for she is a pretty citizeness, and much liked in the 
section.” 

“For her natural charms in which she resembles Hebe, with 
Laughter and the Graces for her playmates,” broke in the old 
man in the great coat. 

“ And for her pretty songs,” persisted Requain, tenaciously, 
“and she is no prude for all that.” 

“No, no,” objected Balli¢re, roughly ; “it is for the purity of 
her civism which will lead her to sacrifice herself, if the occasion 
should arise, for the country, for equality, and for this section, 
which is the Mountain of the quarter and the august sanctuary 
of sans-cullotism.” 

“Citizen Commissaries,” replied the magistrate, “pure and 
virtuous men, whose generous breath purifies this place, once 
given over to impure and senseless fanaticism by those hordes of 
insolent and frivolous slaves called courtiers, vile minions of the 
crowned brigands, whose gaudy show disguised their baseness ; 
yes, no doubt, respectable citizens—and I hope that sacred 
equality will permit me to say so—I have desired that the voice 
of my fellow-citizens should designate me as a wise man, occu- 
pied with the welfare of mankind, who employs his life in setting 
a good example, and conferring benefits. But it is an auspicious 
day for me, al/bo notanda, hum! on which I learn that the great, 
the august Comité de Stireté Générale, which keeps all France in 
the admirable path of regeneration, has deigned to recognize 
my name, and testify its satisfaction. What was the enthusiasm 
of a base courtier of despotism, when applauded by a vile and 
infamous scoundrel like the tyrant Louis the Fourteenth, in 
comparison with the ecstasy which a virtuous patriot feels when 
encouraged by the sacred words of a Vadier, an Amat, a 
Voulland, an Elie Lacoste, a Dubarran, and the other pillars of 
the Republic ? Who would not shed his blood for such a reward ? 
As for me, I am ready to give mine.” 
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“Bah!” exclaimed Le Balliére, “it is not your blood that is 
required of you, it’s your daughter.” 

Le Raison started. Requain interrupted the president. 

“You are losing time, citizen president ; let us get to business. 
It is I who tell you so; I, Requain, scavenger and nightman, no 
aristocrat! Eh! I defy you to say I am that. Well, then, we 
have told you a bouquet was to be presented to your daughter ; 
here’s the bouquet.” 

“Yes,” said Ballitre, “ but, supposing the Committee wished 
to give your daughter in marriage according to its own tastes 
and ideas, what would you say, citizen magistrate ?” 

“Brutus gave his son for Rome,” answered the virtuous 
Dubois, sententiously. ‘What Frenchman is there who would 
not give his daughter for republican France? I invoke the 
manes of those two martyrs under whose egis I have placed my 
Jares! Let them answer whether the citizen Dubois-Joli, to 
whom the voice of the country has granted the title of 
“virtuous,” is incapable of sacrificing his beloved child to the 
will of the fathers of the country, our mother!” 

“And you, young citizeness?” said Balli¢re, turning his evil 
glance on Lise, who blushed and looked hurriedly and timidly 
towards Le Raison. 

“Answer affirmatively,” said a low and breathless voice 
beside her. 

Lise turned and saw La Bussi¢re, who had just come back 
and noiselessly approached her. He looked so alarmed, his 
laughing eyes had in them such an expression of anguish and 
excitement that the girl was stupefied fora moment. Then she 
bowed her head as a silent sign of acquiescence in what Ballicre 
had said. 

“You do not seem to feel unbounded enthusiasm, young 
citizeness, for the representatives of the sovereign people who 
have risen as one man for democracy ?” 

“Tt is not enthusiasm, but duty, that renders one obedient to 
the wishes of a beloved father,” she replied, with her calm sweet 
smile. 

“That is well said, I shall bear it in mind,” said Requain. 
“But now to business. Here is the bouquet which the Committee 
of the Bonnet Rouge presents to you, enchanting young creature, 
by the aid of my enraptured hands. I don’t remember any more 
of what you taught me, Pere Piget. There was something about 
a young maiden, and the dwellers in the air that sing amid the 
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branches, and then came the Little Nightingale of Bois Joli, and 
that was all.” 

While Requain was speaking, the Commandant had drawn 
La Bussiére aside. 

“Will you allow me to ask you, citizen,” he said, “for what 
reason you advised Mademoiselle Lise to give her assent to this 
strange declaration of her father’s?” 

“ Ah,” said La Bussiére, who had great difficulty in controlling 
his voice, “you may perhaps sometimes have found yourself 
alone, amid armed and threatening enemies, with no help at all. 
Well, in that case you have struck at the nearest, without 
thinking of those who were coming up on the right, the left, and 
behind you. So I strike at hazard, and ward off the nearest 
danger. It may be that I only create new ones, but at this time 
it is a great thing to gain even one day.” 

La Raison looked at him in great surprise. 

“Listen to me, Commandant. You think yourself in perfect 
safety. You say to yourself, I am a brave soldier, a sincere 
Republican, a friend, perhaps a relative, of some member of the 
Mountain. Well, I am quite sure that you have been denounced 
to the Section. I have seen half a dozen armed sectionaries 
who are coming here, and I have overheard what they said. 
They must be near the gate now, and I swear to you that 
they are coming to arrest you.” 

“Me! absurd!” said the officer, disdainfully. “On what 
pretext, pray?” 

“Perhaps because some gunner or other did not like your 
looks. Is not that a sufficient crime?” 

La Raison walked quickly towards the gate. 

“No one can pass! This is our man,” said a pike-bearer, 
barring the Commandant’s way with his weapon. 

La Bussiére had rejoined La Raison. 

“ Well,” said he, “is it not best to ward off the nearest ? 
I am going to get you out of this hornet’s nest. For I assure you 
that no power could prevent your having to pass at least 
twenty-four hours in the jail of the Section. Let me act; and 
don’t contradict anything I say, I entreat of you.” 

La Raison smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“So be it. I don’t want to be taken away from this pleasant 
company, even for an hour.” 

They rejoined the group just at the moment when Requain 
had finished a song agreeably sprinkled with indecencies, and 
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while the commissaries were insisting that Lise should give them 
a stirring patriotic song like the ¢a ira. “For,” said Balliére, 
“the Marseillaise stank of feuillantism, pedantism, and indul- 
gentism.” By her father’s order, Lise began to sing the required 
song. 

“T don’t care about all this!” roared Requain. “I have a 
right to kiss the citizeness, and I mean to do it. That is a 
natural right.” 

“ Belonging to all the Committee,” cried several voices. 

“History informs us,” said the virtuous Dubois, with his 
usual sententious gravity, “that one of those execrable females 
who preceded the Austrian she-wolf on the throne of the 
despotism of Kings, kissed a sleeping poet. Are not good 
sans-culottes a thousand leagues above a poet of those barbarous 
times. Should a good citizeness of the Mountain be less 
generous than the wife of a despot?” 

Lise meekly held up her fair brow, while the Commandant 
ground his teeth with rage. 

“Tt is your turn now, pretty citizeness,” said the gallant 
Requain to Emilie, “while we are about it.” 

“No, thank you,” said Emilie, with a careless smile ; “it is 
not my birthday.” 

While this little episode was taking place, La Bussi¢re had 
approached the man in the great-coat, Piget Villars, the secretary 
to the Committee, and said to him in a low voice : 

“It is very unlucky that wise Republicans should be directed 
by fools. You know Ballitre, and I know what you think of 
him. Don’t say anything; I am not in the service of the 
Comité du Salut Générale for nothing! Balli¢re is about to 
make a fatal blunder in a brutally insolent manner. You see I 
speak freely to you, because I know your secrets. He is casting 
threatening looks at the young officer over there; but he does 
not know, poor fool as he is, that the man is the natural son of 
‘the man of sixty years of virtue,’ the wise Vadier, the most 
influential of the commissaries of the Sdreté Générale. Vadier 
does not like any one to speak to him about this, but he is 
deeply attached to the young man, and the Committee of the 
Bonnet Rouge, which is already in bad odour, and has always 
smelt of Hébertism, will have to suffer for Balliére’s folly.” 

Piget turned pale, and immediately approached and spoke to 
Ballitre, who, after a moment’s confusion and uncertainty, 
walked rapidly to the garden-gate. There he gave certain orders 
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to the sectionaries, who went away ; and he then rejoined the 
others, just as the virtuous Dubois was inviting them to go into 
the house and drink to the health of the sacred Mountain. 

“Have a care,” said Balli¢re, as he passed Emilie, “all the 
representatives are not immortal, citizeness. And there have 
been prouder queans than you who have put their noses outside 
the little window while the authors of their being made the 
carp’s leap.”? 

In spite of her habitual hardihood Emilie shuddered, and 
did not venture to reply. As an atonement for her proud speech, 
she followed Lise, who begged her to accompany her into the 
house, where, in obedience to her father, she filled the glasses of 
the virtuous sazs-culottes. 

La Raison stood stock still, gazing anxiously at La Bussicre, 
who remained in the garden with him. 

“So this is one of the illustrious Revolutionary Com- 
mittees ?” 

“No,” said La Bussicre, smiling, for his joyous nature threw 
off a painful impression with great readiness ; “this is not one 
of them, this is all the Revolutionary Committees in one. 
Prudence be hanged! My heart is full, my mind is full, and my 
brain is boiling. I must and will speak out. Perhaps you 
will denounce me! Oh, do not protest ; if you don’t do so, you 
will fail in your duty as a good Republican. You know right 
well that the word ‘virtuous’ means ‘spy,’ and the word ‘pure’ 
means ‘informer.’ But what does it matter? I am tired of all 
this, and I must tell the truth once in two years. That is not too 
much! The men whom you see there represent the Government 
of France. Shall I draw the portraits of these notables of the 
governing class for you? The two last are the best of the lot ; 
they represent patriotism—by drunkenness. One of them is 
Lebrun, a gendarme, broke for cowardice ; the other is Lethun, 
who has become a member of the Committee, after having been 
dismissed for stealing by all the blacksmiths for whom he has 
worked. The three who preceded these are, Piccini, an Italian 
musician ; Tosy, an Austrian, formerly coachman to the Duchesse 
de Fleury; Parrault, a Swiss, and an ex-porter ; they represent 
the patriotism of foreigners. You saw two individuals who 
walked in before them arm-in-arm, as if two poltroons could 
make one brave man ; they are two small shopkeepers, Thaer, a 
grocer, and Daire, a chandler ; they represent the patriotism of 


1 A slang expression of the day in allusion to the guillotine. 
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fear, they hope to escape the guillotine by driving their neigh- 
bours to the scaffold. They are preceded by a solitary savs- 
culotte, Vernay, formerly coachman to the Count de Provence ; 
he represents the patriotism of vanity; he would like to exter- 
minate all who knew him when he wasacoachman. Balli¢re, 
the president, has also been a coachman, but he does not mind 
who knows it; he represents the patriotism of ferocity, and 
wants to kill because he likes killing. Piget Villars, the secretary, 
is an ex-notary, who was expelled from his profession for 
-cheating ; he is a terrorist, because rascals are not disesteemed 
among the terrorists. Most corporations include worthless mem- 
bers, but in the Revolutionary Committees they are all wretches 
of the worst kind. They go in for sans-culottism because they 
are despicable, and the ignominy is so strictly obligatory upon 
every Jacobin that they all try to be as ferocious as Balliére, 
who is a cannibal, and as rapacious as Vernay, who is an usurer. 
That is all. I have placed my head at your mercy. This 
democracy has so profoundly debased France, that many a face 
as proud as your own is that of an informer. At any rate I have 
delivered my soul ; and besides, I am tired of my life. I should 
not resent it to you if you set me free from it.” 

He sat quictly down on a bench, and muttered : 

“Poor Little Nightingale !” 

The Commandant also seated himself, and covered his face 
with his hands. A long time passed before he raised his head, 
but when he did so, his countenance had resumed its ordinary 
calmness. 

“Workmen had to be found among the goodwilling,” he 
said, “and taken from the rough and ignorant classes, since the 
upper dourgeoisie, the clergy, and the aristocracy made them- 
selves the enemies of the people. But there are many patriots, 
pure, and sincere like myself, many men wise and venerated like 
Dubois-Joli, and women as charming, devoted, and enthusiastic 
as Mademoiselle Lise. Then there are the Convention, the 
Mountain, the Comités, Saint Just and Robespierre, and they 
represent truth, probity, justice, greatness, the lofty, delicate, 
and disinterested patriotism of the democracy. As for be- 
traying you, I would not think of such a thing. I wish to be 
your friend in all things that are not to the prejudice of the 
Republic. Here come these people. Tell me, I beg of you, 
whether, as you gave me to understand this morning, I am to 
regard you as the future husband of Mademoiselle Lise.” 
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Charles answered by an affirmative nod. The Commandant 
turned away and found himself face to face with Piget, who said, 
in a low voice, and making a humble bow: 

“TI shall be discretion itself. Do not forget that the Com- 
mittee of the Bonnet Rouge is at your disposal. Tell your 
virtuous father that the Comité de Sireté has no more devoted 
slave than Piget, but that Balliére is a rascally Hébertist.” 

Then observing the approach of Balliére, Piget moved away. 
Balliére seized the Commandant’s hand. 

“I was mistaken about you,” he said. “I know that you 
are a good citizen. I do not speak of your father. Tell him. 
that I revere the Sireté Générale. If you have need of the 
Bonnet Rouge, I am there. Do not fail to inform the great 
Comité that Piget is a rascally Chaumettist.” 

“But what do you mean about my father? Who can have 
told you ?” 

“Do we not know that you are the son of—hum! enough. 
I must go and speak to that hypocrite Dubois.” 

He went up to the magistrate and said : 

“The Comité de Sireté protects you ; but, listen to me: you 
must be more stupid than any brute to want to insult the people 
by speaking Latin, thrusting their ignorance in their face! You 
have heard me. Enough.” 

Dubois turned pale, and giddy, and almost fell into the arms 
of Piget, who said to him softly : 

“TI congratulate you, learned and wise Dubois-Joli on the 
friendship of the great Comité for you. But you must allow 
me to give you some pure and patriotic advice. It has been 
remarked that when you are with your brethren the sans-culottes, 
you quote Latin less frequently than you are in the habit of 
doing with suspects, selfish and rich people. This wounds the 
feelings of virtuous patriots, who are insulted by such a demon- 
stration of their ignorance.” 

He saluted the unfortunate magistrate ceremoniously, and: 
left the garden, the last of the party, while the virtuous Dubois 
regained his house, with hands and eyes uplifted to heaven. 

The Commandant, who had been visibly agitated while all 
this was going on, now seemed to take a decisive resolution. 
He advanced to the lovely Emilie and addressed her : 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I am extremely desirous to be 
presented to the citizen Crassus, your wise and respectable 
father. Will you permit me to ask how I may accomplish that 
wish ?” 
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Emilie’s face beamed with delight,as she replied : 

“ By a very simple proceeding. You shall come to the door 
of our house; I will open it to you, and taking you by the 
hand I will lead you to my father. Then I will say to him: 
‘My revered father, you have often told me that the Revolution 
was made in order to abolish all hypocrisy, all roguery, the 
falsehoods of etiquette, the mock reserve, the pretended scruples 
and the convenances of the old régime. I present to you a friend 
of your daughter’s, be good to him.’” 

“My good Charles,” said Lise, raising to La Bussiére’s face 
her fresh clear eyes which tried to smile, though tears lay very 
near them, “if you like, we will not wait for our wedding until 
next year.” 

“Ah,” said Emilie, smiling at Charles, “have you found 
Domingo, and do you know what it was he wanted to write on 
the mysterious paper ?” 

“Thanks to the Supreme Being,’ answered La Bussi¢re 
gravely, “I caught him before he reached Nicholas! As for the 
paper, it was an epic poem in which he narrated his impressions 
of last night. My sweet Little Nightingale,’ he continued, 
dropping his voice to a whisper ; “love me, and keep your heart 
for me, let what will happen, for I foresee that troubled times 
.are coming.” 

END OF PART FIRST. 
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DREAD is the empire we sing—that of the Mud Gods of 
Tartarus and Phlegethon. The sounds are unfamiliar, yet, if 
unknown by name, they are terribly avenged in the potent 
influences which they exercise about us to-day. Carlyle, in his 
pathetic story, stops to hurl despairing sentences at them, but 
his accents fall through space—we are their victims. The old 
story is repeated everywhere of the full pure chalice rendered 
wholly impure by one foul drop. They are the malicious beings 
who mar our every work, the hidden agencies for ill who poison 
our cup of happiness, and destroy the harmony of life by 
false notes summoned from the realms of darkness. And so 
with every step that has been taken ; with all our progress have 
these lower world gods kept pace—the wider the field the more 
room for them and for their works. Indeed it might seem that 
the higher the development of human things, the greater their 
intrinsic power of evil as a necessary concomitant. There isa 
certain facetiousness about them, too.’ No one will deny the 
apparently unconscious humour of most of the contretemps of 
life—the snigger of the shades. 

While the world ran smoothly in early days, and men 
walked from the cradle to the grave, unanxious save for the day, 
taking life with a pagan joy as a thing of lightness and gladness, 
and even its evils with the careless stoicism of the fatalist ; when 
the needs of the time were few ; when, in a word, the world was 
young, the mud gods must have had an easy berth indeed. But 
what a thing has our modern life become! What turmoil and 
strain and struggle, what faintings by the way, what fallings, 
what lifting of hands to pitiless skies, what list of the stricken, 
what hecatombs of dead! Shall children of earth wrestle with 
feeble limbs against the powers of darkness, mortals cope with 
immortals, or run aught but a losing race, for which they start 
handicapped so heavily ? We have all of us given hostages to 
fortune, and with each one to the mud gods. He who has house 
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and lands, and wife and children, may well tremble as he goes, 
knowing that he has in so much only the fuller capacity for 
misfortune. "We ourselves, however, incline to the belief that 
the greater evils are not the ones that are most crucial; men 
and women set their faces to meet these bravely as of old. It is 
the minor torments, the mosquito bites, the last straws which 
break the strong man’s back, under which the brave heart slows 
at last, and in these is the riot and revel of the gods. We suppose 
there are yet some wretched mortals who in their start have 
said, “With us all shall be as it should; we will tolerate no 
failing. Our wives shall be perfect, our houses shall be models, 
our servants patterns, and so everything about us, and we will 
insure that it shall be so.” Alack! meet not such an one ten 
years after ; he will be dangerous to society. The question is, 
no doubt, how high we may aim with safety, but he who aims 
low will be even in worse plight than his brother who has 
overflown himself. Hyper-sensitiveness is a certain result of 
much training, and the man is emphatically happier who does 
not easily detect a blemish, or lament too sore the mischief 
wrought by the mud gods. What would he add to his life, for 
example, could he rid himself of his eye; could he look with 
gratitude and affection on the untamed savage of his area, on 
his table laid day after day as ninety-nine servants in a hundred 
will lay it—awry ; on his mantel in the morning, where his vases 
stand long inches wrong; on his curtains, draped at the wayward 
fancy of his handmaiden? He knows very well that the case is 
hopeless. Long training, the supervision of years, kindness, 
confidence, and good wages, may at length teach this obdurate 
domestic the rudiments of the philosophy of nature. She 
may learn even that the wax from a lighted candle held at 
45°, pursuant to the complicated laws of gravitation, will 
tend towards the centre of the earth; that water even, when 
an upstairs tap is left open, will endeavour to obey its 
absurd instinct of finding its own level; that, although 
it has been found possible, in the hydrostatic press, to force 
water through solid iron, that it has not yet been accomplished 
that smoke shall be gotten through a cast iron register closed 
over a fresh lighted fire. But when she has learned these things 
she is too good for you and me, and ten to one she leaves and 
goes to make some honest man happy with her new found 
knowledge. These purely domestic griefs are almost too sacred 
for discussion ; what man can speak unmoved of broken china, 
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stained carpets, and thumb-marked penates, tracks surely of the 
infernal mud gods? Let us hurry to other spheres, where they 
and they alone appear to exercise undivided sway. 

In that of what men call “fashion,” they have smote us hip 
and thigh, and it has been a pretty playground for them, where 
the folly, the weakness, and the meanness of humanity have 
found widest range and freest scope. Ever since there was a 
fashion it has been called hard names and made a butt of, 
unfortunately for any good that might result, chiefly by those 
who were out of it. When a man without a sixpence takes a 
vow of poverty we are not much affected thereby ; it may be 
very noble, but it does not appeal to the deepest feelings of the 
human heart. It is the blind man’s scarlet likened to the blast 
of a trumpet, and this may be one reason why the world has not 
listened. If only some one at the tip-top would take up the 
matter what a difference we might see. Cruel and monstrous is 
the goddess of fashion in everything she touches—in dress, 
in custom, in social life, in politics, in eating and drinking, in 
being born and married, dead and buried. We believe that it 
behoves every man to look sharply to himself, lest in the 
trammels of custom he lose his idiosyncracy and forfeit his 
self-respect, through a regard for many things the observance 
of which is condemned by his plain straight sense. 

We are the slaves of names and of shadows that have come 
about no one knows how or through whom, for the greatest 
earthly potentate, say the Lord Mayor himself, is powerless to 
make or unmake. It is a common and ludicrous fallacy to 
suppose that women are more the victims of fashion than men— 
we speak of dress. Whereas a sensible woman can and may dress 
as she will ; a man is so fettered that the outside of his range lies 
in whether he shall have one button or two upon his sleeve. 
Fortunately for us, the man’s dress of to-day is, on the whole, 
convenient and sensible enough, but for its hideousness who 
shall find words? It is probable that even had the blessing of 
George Regent been withheld from the world, that modern dress 
would have culminated much as it has done. He did as much 
as any man ever, but the drift of the time did more. It is 
difficult to see, however, what keeps it at its present point, while 
everything around tends to improvement, both in convenience 
and in beauty. Some idea of a certain effeminacy clings to the 
notion of decoration where a man goes, and though we should 
be the last to advocate that men should spend time and money 
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in prettifying themselves, we doubt greatly if there is any 
essential unmanliness in it. To assert that we in tweed and 
broadcloth are a braver set than those ancestors of ours in lace 
and satin is to proclaim oneself a fool. Were ever men nearer 
heroes than these bedizened gentlemen, more certain in danger, 
more enduring of hardship, more chivalrous as friend or foe ? 

And you, who look with half contemptuous eye on yonder 
cavalier, and would name him a curled darling and a carpet 
knight, would you have been so much the better man if you had 
met? I doubt it. His hat is draped with ostrich plumes held 
in an aigrette of diamonds, his tie is of finest Mechlin, his cloak 
of plum-coloured velvet edged with chinchilla and lined with 
satin, the hilt of his rapier is set with gems, and his boots are 
edged with lace six inches deep. Yet withal a smile not quite 
weak plays in the shadows of his mouth. There is a glove upon 
the floor; he is amused, and may be will stoop to pick it up. 
Perhaps, after all, he and his grasped something that you and I 
have missed in the fitness of things. It is a time of sunshine and 
holiday with him ; he is a host or perchance a guest, and he 
would do fitting honour to his friends. Do you think he is 
always like that? Did he stand so when those perfumed love 
locks were dank with the dews of Naseby, sodden with the sweat 
of Worcester field? His slashed doublet of leather, his dinted 
cuirass and blood-stained harness shall tell another tale. Oh, go 
my friend! You may be as fine a fellowas Heaven made you. 
If you are a clean and healthy man, every joint of you is a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever. But go your way; take a sad- 
coloured beer barrel and cast it about you as a coat, take 
straight funnels for your arms and your legs, clap a living 
chimney-pot upon your head, and a smoking, stinking stove-pipe 
between your lips. Oh no! you are not effeminate, but I doubt 
and doubt again whether you are a better man. The mud gods 
have been at you, and you do them credit. 

We do not, however, necessarily recommend our fellow-men 
to start afresh with tacking six inches of lace into their boots ; 
dress of this sort demands more time than we have now-a-days 
to give, but let him be anathema who would exclude from the 
ideal of man’s dress, dignity, simplicity, and grace. Revolting 
ugliness is no part of use. Withal we are not insisting on a 
man’s “dressing” himself; if his wife, his servants, and his 
harness are fitly turned out, many will care little to go beyond. 
But if we must dress, nothing we suggest could be better than 
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the style which prevailed towards the close of the last century. 
Though there was room in it for much idle ornament this was 
no essential, and in fact if we exclude the wig, it seems to be as 
near perfection as anything human can be. This is the only 
style and period to which there appears to be any possibility of 
return, and we wish nothing better than to see ourselves look 
like men once again, and not like confounded steam-engines. 
While our climate renders tweed, woollen and broadcloth, the 
things most suitable for out-door wear ; for in-doors, for evening, 
for dress, we see no unsuitability in silk, satin, velvet, and lace. 
We are not of an over-dressed age, and the use of these 
materials will hardly lead to extravagance. Nothing can be 
more manly, or pleasing to the eye, than a dress-coat of dark 
velvet, small ruffles of lace at the throat and wrist, a satin 
waistcoat, velvet knee-breeches, clocked stocking, and low 
buckled shoe. It would be something gained at least if we 
could go down to our children as other than guys ripe for the 
bonfire ; it would be something if those children could look 
upon the faces of their fathers without feelings of derision and 
contempt. That the iron rule of nineteenth century tailordom 
will crumble, we are certain; man-millinery is much to be 
deprecated, but this is as bad. And in the onward stride of 
education, and of taste, so monstrous an anomaly must be 
overthrown. ; 

As a matter of fact the women have stolen a march upon us, 
and emancipated themselves from things even worse. Almost 
the only improvement we can wish for with them is a certain 
approximation to the common-sense materials which are in use 
among men for out-door wear; and that they should keep to 
good things when once they get them— 


Incessu patuit dea. 


Alas! shall the ghastly waggle of the crinoline again bespeak 
the lady? Tailor-made clothes, furs, strong boots, warm gloves, 
have all been achieved, and with the highest possible success. 
The woman of sense will probably strike the idiotic word 
fashion out of her vocabulary, regarding it in the light of an 
insult to her understanding. What is good of it she will be wise 
enough to retain, upon what is bad she need spare no mercy. 
She can well afford to make light of the ignorance and folly of 
the milliners, the taste of the shop girls, and the sordid interests 
of those whose pockets are the real “motif” of its changes. 
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Unfortunately female education, while progressing with giant 
strides in many directions, is yet at a sufficiently low ebb in this, 
and men, having more important affairs on hand, are too ready 
to praise and be pleased if only they are not troubled. 

We do not think the world has seen anything much worse 
than the jewellery of the day ; that such trash should be made 
at all is sufficiently sad, that it should find wearers is grievous. 
And it is surprising that any man can see these things dangling 
on the necks and wrists of his womenkind without an itch in 
his fingers to hurl them out of window. 

We who struggle for better things are sometimes accused of 
an irrational dislike to everything that is new, simply because it 
is so; we are, on the contrary, the first to welcome anything in 
new work that approaches at all to the excellence of the old, as 
we are the first to cry out at the modern manufacturer who, 
producing his articles by the million and for the million, pretends 
that they equal those made only piece by piece in other days, 
when a different spirit prevailed, when men would devote half a 
lifetime to the finish of a piece of work, when purchasers were 
few and wages less. Are not we the staunchest upholders of 
modern land and sea-scape? We know very well, and admit 
that they are incomparable, and what is better, absolute in truth. 
But with our ornament, far otherwise. Create afresh the sequent 
soul-filling curves of the Greek wave ; re-distribute the subtle 
following and balance of volute in the honey-suckle. It is 
impossible, these things were devised once and for ever. 

It is a beggarly mind indeed that cannot grasp the coarse 
effects of prettiness which we have now reached as a nation. 
Vamp up a bit of dark oak, stained glass, a plush hanging, and 
you have the whole thing. Any kitchen wench will compute 
you the “value” of a sun-flower ; but to pretend that we have 
reached high levels—as well put the Greek scheme of ornament 
back to back with that prevalent in Tottenham Court Road, and 
swear they are twin brethren ; one a light which has shone out 
of Heaven, illumining the ends of the earth, the other the spawn 
of impudence and ignorance which—well, well! perhaps we had 
better stop ; somebody may be hurt, and it is hard to lavish it 
all on Tottenham Court Road, when so many other localities 
may dispute the claim! Great are the divinities of slime! 

We are puzzled, we confess it, as to whence came that spirit 
of beauty which reigned over the middle ages and the time 
immediately after; without comparing it with that of classic 
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times, which is a different thing, it is very noble, very elevating, 
and of a new dispensation, a crystallization, perhaps, of the 
spirit of the Church, of which it seems to have been the out- 
come. In these types of beauty lay the embodiment of sacrifice, 
in them was represented the dignity of toil, the crown of labour, 
and it may well be remembered to-day and always, that every 
piece of good work represents so much of patience, so much of 
self-denial, so much of victory ; every piece of bad so much of 
indolence, carelessness, and defeat. We are puzzled equally 
seeing it with our own ugliness. Can we trace it to the failures 
of our society, to that impatience of learning, that slighting of 
study, that hankering after change, that lies like a worm at its 
root? We do nothing now-a-days ; we under-do or over-do it. 
Simplicity is the great want of us. Look upon any phase of our 
life social, political, domestic even, unweave the tangled intricacies 
of its skein, everywhere will you find it alike overladen to the 
prejudice of its directness and use. The meaning of this 
resolves into very few words; it means a drain upon us, a tax 
upon our strength, wasted in unproductive toil, good time spoiled 
and lost in the sowing of a harvest of tares. 

What we call “society” (in its restricted sense) is a notable 
example. What is it but a great and often mischievous 
monopoly, melancholy from one aspect, and ridiculous from 
another? And here I fear we must make a direct onslaught in a 
very dangerous quarter. It is women who are chiefly responsible 
for this. 

There is a great deal of unfair hitting at women from one 
side and the other, and it is remarkable that fair treatment from 
men they never appear to secure, z.¢c., that fairness which a man 
is usually ready to afford to an antagonist of his own sex. 
Whatever they may want from us they have got only petting, 
spoiling, and abuse. We will try and be just. Personally what 
we quarrel with, if we may be allowed to judge of women 
by their books, are the ideals they hold up to us. We are not 
speaking of the exceptions, but of the average lady novelist. 
As men, in the first place we protest against the intolerable don- 
keys made to do duty as such in their pages. We pass over 
as comparatively unimportant the fact that the heroes are fre- 
quently endowed to the tune of something over a £1,000 a day ; 
that they are necessarily in the Guards, where the six-foot rule 
appears to have been extended to the officers, and that their 
biceps measure in inches the same circumference as the waists 
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of their lady-loves. These things trouble us and are the occasion 
of sleepless nights, we hasten to add, lest we should be suspected 
of any meanness or jealousy, which indeed we are far from, not 
for ourselves, but for the people who can read and digest these 
things. The humour of it is not for those who write or 
those who read. With both we verily believe it is all “au grand 
sérieux.” In such case the diet is scarcely less poisonous than 
the Robber Chief and Dick Turpin literature is to boyhood. 

What good result is there to show for the time and money 
expended so lavishly in the production of these novels, as against 
the incalculable harm they do to the minds of the inexperienced, 
by placing before them impossible creations, absurd aims, and 
mischievous criterions. To what is this deification of wealth and 
position, this uprearing of false gods, this mock hero worship of 
the “jeunesse dorée ?” Nothing obsolete is the golden calf! To 
turn weak girls’ heads and strong men’s stomachs is the proudest 
boast of our social press. Contemptible as it all is, none the less 
is the harm done. Girls are the chief readers, and the least quali- 
fied to judge and discriminate. Men’s lives will not be poured 
out at their feet; nor will they hold them by the score in the 
hollow of their hand, nor will the things that read so glibly in 
print make pleasant episodes in life. 

Those who have penetrated the arcana of the kitchen tell us 
strange stories of the well-thumbed literature which is occasion- 
ally discovered there. In one alone of these precious works 
were unearthed seventeen marquises (the entire peerage full). 
How has the odour of the kitchen penetrated to the drawing- 
room. Books of this sort when read by men are quietly laughed 
at ; their spirit must be taken, however, we are afraid, as an index 
of the understanding of the reader who does not laugh at 
them, and to this we probably owe many of the unpleasant 
features of society, the pettiness of it, the meanness of it, the 
cruelty of it, even, for cruel it is and often pitifully so. Toa 
man the whole thing may seem to be a trifle, he has little 
or nothing to gain from it, he has no wish to cut out Sir John’s 
coat and hat, nor does the subtle tournure of Lord Robinson’s 
inexpressibles cause him more than a momentary pang. The 
desperate men who madly offer 4500 for the entrée of Lady—— 
At Home’s we have never met, long as we have sought for them. 
To most it is a mild penance which they perform more or less 
cheerfully for the sake of wife and daughter, but with women it 
is otherwise, the reasons are plain ; and where it hits hard is that 
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no claims of birth, breeding, or education will of themselves 
avail. 

The poor gentleman or woman (and the world teems with this 
class now as at no former period) may well feel a passing twinge 
when they see the place held by themselves and that accorded to 
mere money. Looking back at a score of generations of un- 
blemished name, untitled, perhaps, but not unhonoured, the 
greatness that has swelled up and around may appear, to 
shimmer with the splendours of the soap bubble, the sounding 
titles are so new, the great estates are so green. The lesson 
will have its use. A man is what he makes himself, and these 
things are the fruits of hard labour. After all it is a finer thing 
to win a peerage than to inherit it. 

There is one inestimable privilege, one inestimable boon, 
and one only, after the power for good, that we may justly envy 
those in high places, and that is in the facilities they possess 
for meeting and gathering round them the best minds of the 
age. Who shall measure this and the capacities it affords for 
knowledge and self-improvement? To the great bulk of men 
the want of this will always be a stumbiing-block ; it is a want 
that can only be satisfied indirectly through books, in which 
imperfect channel that tremendous factor, the stamp of the 
individual is often wholly lost. What friends of this sort are 
to a man, let those who have had them tell. Endymion now 
was a comparatively lucky young man; he could not drop a 
casual remark to a stranger without hitting upon eminence. 
The scrubbiest of his school-fellows turned up trumps; if he 
made a friend at all, destiny at once fell so strong upon him 
that he became full colonel at nineteen, or Archbishop of Tyre 
at six and twenty; he was a moral Midas. We have minds 
that would scorn the gold cast at his feet by languishing ladies, 
that would treat as dirt houses in Hill Street, but this matter 
of friends is hard to bear with equanimity. 

Look at the rest of the picture, what light and colour, what 
sheeny satins and flashing gems; how onc’s mouth waters at it 
all, until one fine day, as happened recently, the ducal wardrobe 
comes to the hammer and the world runs to see—a pile of old 
clothes, which look no worse and smell little better than other 
old clothes, jewels half paste half tinsel, cotton stockings with silk 
legs, and the false, false calves of flunkies. Just so much we hold 
the relative value of the world as its clothes; we have no quarrel 
with it, and would let it go its way, if only it would cease to call 
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upon honest men and women to “kowtow” to its ugly empty- 
headed gods. One half of its tawdry laws are as unnecessary 
as they are unchristian. Are these things irremediable? Cer- 
tainly not! There are grounds where it is hinted that even 
angels are timid of treading, but it shall not deter us. Content- 
ment is a disastrous vice. There! we have said it, and would 
have it in the copy books. Had the world rested content, we 
might be now in the bow and arrow stage, even if we had got 
so far. The tenet is full of beauty for the lazy, and will do 
more than excuse them days and lives passed in a fat idleness, 
to which we are all prone enough, Heaven knows. Let us be 
content in denying ourselves the moon, but with little else. 
Spilled milk is not worth a spent thought, but there are so few 
things of this sort, so few that cannot be bettered, however little, 
by our exertions. We rest upon our oars and stare at our 
“civilization,” the highest phase of which appears to be 
drainage. Be that as it may, the thing is no more than the 
scum on a boiling pot—Let wise men look to the elements 
that seethe below! 

In modern education, too, the mud gods have played no trifling 
part. All the world has now some smattering of what it 
facetiously designates by this title; from the very extent 
of it that can be but the merest superficie. We have 
a fancy that the work of it would be done far better by 
experts, and as an approach to this, it might be desirable 
if people confined themselves to few subjects. A man with 
a single idea is apt to be a bore, but in his own line he is 
probably not easily equalled. If people would only give their at- 
tention to those subjects that come most fitly to them, we should 
have less of that distressing off-shoot of the century, the 
amateur. Never was a time in the world’s history when the 
scamping of work reached such proportions, until thoroughness 
is now neither expected nor understood. Good reasons are 
never even asked for, changes are made not for improvement, 
but for the sake of change. We push on to kill time not to 
profit by it, until, as has been well said, time in revenge slays us. 
We care not what phase of modern life be examined, the 
story is everywhere the same. The work is not left to the master 
hands ; bungling amateurs blunder into it, and the work of pro- 
gress is hopelessly obstructed. False prophets are everywhere 
abroad, and the unwary are led astray, authorities are without 
authority, the blind lead the blind, and self-dubbed teachers 
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stand up to teach. It is not our business to inquire closely 
whence this chaos of thought which, deplorable as it is, if often 
backed by the most important discoveries of science. Science 
is one thing, and faith is another, and in the depths of modern 
philosophy we are ever grounding upon shallows. In these con- 
flicts of divided opinion, in the see-saw of society, in its self- 
abandonment before its idols, the uncertainty of its objects and 
the falsity of its aims, we hear only a cry for guidance. Where 
then are our guides? Are we to accept in art utopian young 
gentlemen fertile in hair and exuberant in teeth, in philosophy 
other such confounding a knack of syntax with eternal truths ? 
Are the picnics of social scientists to be to us as new revelations? 
Our guides, we take it, must be principles ; but if men we must 
have for channel let them be those who will tell us plain 
verities in plain words, and in such language as shall ensure their 
being listened to. 

We have trifled and talked much of trifles, but who would 
trifle for half an hour on end, but that the straws blow with 
the wind? As it ever was, so it is now in these degenerate 
days, if degenerate they are, which we doubt; in small 
things as in great we are on the old battlefield. Right against 
wrong, good against evil, and for every man and woman whose 
name stands enrolled aright, the world teems with work ; never 
shall the struggle slacken, never the din of it shall cease. The 
great tides ebb and flow, but to the individual is victory to him 
defeat. True, the cypress shall be wreathed with the laurel, the 
crown laid at last on waxen brows, beneath which the fire of 
the spirit is quenched, the frame shrunken with the burden 
of its days. But he has gone down in the fight as a soldier 
should. The wisdom of his age, the valour of his manhood, the 
fury of his youth have left him only with his breath. Better, 
surely, he had fallen so, contributing to great things his little ; 
better it is that in this his heart had fainted away, than 
that the talent of his strength should have rotted in the earth. 
And at those far off goals, whither our multitudes are sweeping 
always, like dead leaves in the autumn, who doubts that for 
him and for her thus taken, the very dust of the arena has burst 
into a nebula of stars, the rod itself has blossomed, that for 
them are the palms and the pzans of victory ? 

EDMUND RANDOLPI, JUN. 
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I.—THE VETO. 

WHEN William Pitt determined to effect the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, he made up his mind also 
to grant Emancipation to the Catholics. Whether he actually 
pledged himself to obtain Emancipation is a disputed matter. 
But no one denies that he gave the Irish to understand that 
‘he would do so, and that he held out the boon as an inducement 
‘to the Irish Catholics not to oppose his scheme of Union. 

It happened that in the month of January, 1799, ten of the 
‘twenty-nine Irish Bishops assembled in Dublin to discuss the 
affairs of Maynooth College. These ten Bishops, including the 
four Metropolitans, were trustees of the College. Pitt instructed 
Lord Castlereagh to take advantage of this meeting of Bishops, 
.and to make certain proposals to them relative to the intended 
Act of Emancipation. One of these proposals was that the 
English Government should have a voice in the election of the 
Irish Bishops. The acceptance of this condition was made a 
sine qua non of the introduction into Parliament of an Emanci- 
pation Bill. Ths Bishops having consulted, agreed, subject to 
the approval of the Holy See, to allow the English Government 
to exercise such a negative voice in the elections of Bishops as 
would enable it to exclude any person of whose loyalty there 
was reasonable doubt. This right, proposed to be given to the 
Government, would not have been a positive voice, but only a 
negative voice in the election. A positive voice would exist 
where the Civil Government should have the right of presenting 
either to the Chapter, or immediately to the Pope, the person 
whom it wished to be instituted. Under no circumstance, would 
the Holy See give such a right to a Protestant Government. 
The right which the Irish Bishops proposed to surrender was 
merely the right to say, “I forbid the election of Mr. A. or 
Mr. B.” Hence this right was called the Veto. 

When Pitt had passed the Act of Union, he immediately 
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would have taken up the Bill for Emancipation. But, as is 
well known, George the Third objected ; and his objection was 
so fixed and determined, that Pitt resigned office, and broke 
up one of the strongest Governments England had ever seen. 
The Veto question was for the present at an end. 

In the year 1805 there was a passing allusion to the subject 
in Parliament. 

In 1808, however, it came prominently before the Houses 
and the country. Notice of resolutions in favour of Emancipa- 
tion had been given in “the Lords” and in “the Commons.” 
Previous to the debates, Dr. Milner, who had been appointed 
agent to the Irish Bishops in the matter of the Veto, had an 
interview with Mr. Ponsonby, who was to support in the Lower 
House, and as the exponent of the views of the Opposition, the 
motion which was to be made by Grattan. Milner gave 
Ponsonby to understand that, although he had not received 
instructions on the subject from the Bishops, he had good 
grounds for believing that the Bishops were disposed to con- 
cede, not a fositive power, but a negative power to the King. 
Ponsonby, in his place in the House, grossly misrepresented 
what Milner had said, and actually told the House that he had 
it on the authority of Dr. Milner, that the Irish Bishops had 
no objection to make the King virtually the head of their 
Church. When this language was reported in Ireland, a cry 
of indignation came, as might be expected, from the Sister Isle. 
One of the Irish Bishops wrote to Milner in sharp and indignant 
terms. This, of course, was a great annoyance to Milner, who 
had acted loyally in the business. He wrote and printed for 
private circulation a letter in answer to the Bishop. This letter 
Milner called A Letter to a Parish Priest. In this letter he 
advocates what he calls an iron-bound Veto, in which the 
interference of the Government in each election would have 
been limited to a certain number of names, and to the question 
of the loyalty of the person objected to. But this letter was 
not an absolute advocacy of the Veto; it was what Milner calls 
a mooting essay. It was probably meant by Milner to show 
that if Emancipation could be got on no other terms, a Veto 
of the kind he advocated would not be too great a price to pay 
for it. 


1 The resolutions of the ten Irish Bishops in 1799, in which they agreed to Pitt’s 
proposal, were not known, even to most of the other Irish Bishops, until after the 
debates in 1808; and therefore the resolutions had nothing to do with the question 
in that year. 
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He had, he says, “considered within himself by what means 
it [that is, the Veto] might be effected, without violation of the 
Catholic discipline or danger to it.”* Mr. Charles Butler, to 
whom this Letter to a Parish Priest was very improperly shown, 
made use of it for the purpose of holding up his great antagonist 
as an advocate for the Veto, without any qualification: and 
Butler did this, notwithstanding he had been frequently assured 
to the contrary. As the language most unjustifiably used in 
Parliament, represented the Catholic Bishops as willing to lead 
their flocks into schism, by acknowledging the King as “virtually 
the head of the Church,” the irritation and excitement in Ireland 
were universal. Milner says that it was at this time that the 
proposed negative power of the Crown, as it had been hitherto 
called, received the name of the Vevo.* 

Many of the Irish Bishops corresponded on the subject of 
the Veto with Milner, who was their agent in everything which 
had to be done in London in this matter. The other Vicars- 
Apostolic in England seem to have left Milner to manage the 
business alone. And as we shall see, the interest of the Church 
could not have been in the hands of men more staunch and 
true than the Irish Bishops and Dr. Milner. 

It was in the month of May that the objectionable language 
had been used in Parliament. Because the Irish Bishops did 
not immediately meet and declare their future course of action, 
Butler represents them as still adhering to the resolutions which 
they had passed in the year 1799. But neither the Irish Bishops 
nor Milner hesitated a moment as to what was to be done. 
“In their conversation and correspondence they universally 
disavowed Mr. Ponsonby’s language.” But they acted prudently. 
“They wisely,” says Milner, “abstained from publishing any- 
thing on the momentous subject, till they could hold a general 
meeting, to agree on the same form of sound words, to be held 
by them concerning it.”* This meeting, which had no small 
share in securing the liberties of the Church in the United 
Kingdom, and to which every Catholic in the British Isles must 
look back with pride and gratitude, took place on September 14, 
180%, in the House of the Dominican Fathers in Dublin. The 
Irish Bishops, as is their wont, acted nobly on this occasion. 
The state of mind into which they had been thrown by the 
speeches in Parliament prepared them to take no half measures. 
It must be a most pleasing thing to all our English readers to 
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know that the first resolution which they passed was that 
“Dr. Milner’s account of his conduct as their agent is satisfac- 
tory.” Then, says Milner, in his Supplementary Memoirs— 


they passed those two ever memorable resolutions, equally expressive 
of their pastoral watchfulness and their civil loyalty, as follow: “ Re- 
solved, That it is the decided opinion of the Roman Catholic Prelates 
of Ireland, here assembled, that it is inexpedient to introduce any 
alteration in the canonical mode, hitherto observed, in the nomination 
of Roman Catholic Bishops, which mode, by long experience, has been 
proved to be unexceptionable, wise, and salutary.” 

“ Resolved, That the Roman Catholic Prelates pledge themselves 
to adhere to the rule by which they have been hitherto uniformly 
guided: namely, to recommend to His Holiness only such persons, 
as candidates for vacant bishoprics, as are of unimpeachable loyalty 


and peaceable conduct.” 


Milner also says in his account of the meeting that the 
Prelates— 
universally regretted that the proposal of Government in 1799, with 
which the far greater part of them now became acquainted for the first 
time, had been acceded to. 


The reader will now see that these resolutions were no half 
measure. We will reserve for a while our comment upon them, 
and merely notice that at this meeting the Irish Bishops undid 
all that had been done in 1799, put themselves from a false 
position into a true position, and stood with their liberties 
as they were before Castlereagh, at the instigation of Pitt, 
offered them the new fetters in exchange for the old penal 
chains. Milner also behaved like a true Christian hero. He 
might, as he tells us, have explained his “Letter to a Parish 
Priest.” But that course would not have been sufficiently 
thorough for such a man as Milner. In fact, it would have left 
matters, as far as he was concerned, pretty much as they were. 
People might have said to Milner, guz s'excuse, s’accuse. In 
order, therefore, to put himself in a right position, and to make 
it abundantly evident what his real opinion was, he proceeded 
upon the supposition that the Letter had been, what in fact it 
was not, a serious advocacy of an objectionable veto, and he 
publicly retracted and condemned it.6 In doing this, Milner 
showed himself truly great. Many, perhaps most other men, 
would have stood upon their defence, explained and justified the 
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Letter. If Milner had thus acted, his conduct would have led 
to a correspondence on the subject, and not unlikely to further 
negotiations, as far at least as the appointment of the English 
Bishops was concerned. In this way the question of the Veto, 
as it affected England, would have been separated from the 
question as it affected Ireland, the union amongst the Bishops of 
the British Isles would have been destroyed, and very unfortu- 
nate consequences might have been the result. But in acting as 
he did, Milner not only recovered an independent position, he 
also preserved in an important manner that union which should 
always exist between the British and Irish Bishops; and 
he had a large share in the work of keeping unimpeded by 
Government interference the action of the Catholic Church in 
the British Isles. If Milner had been as ambitious and diplo- 
matic as he was bold and straightforward, he might have been 
able to make terms with the Parliamentary supporters of the 
Catholics, and with Charles Butler and those who acted with 
him ; he might have stood at the head of the Catholics of 
England, and with a tempting compromise to offer, he might 
have made the English people at least more inclined to grant 
Catholics relief. And it must be remembered that so far as the 
Catholics of Great Britain were concerned in these Veto nego- 
tiations, Milner seems to have stood alone. What part the other 
Vicars-Apostolic in England and Scotland may have taken in 
the affair may perhaps be recorded in private letters which have 
never seen the light; but certain it is that neither in Butler’s 
Memoirs, nor in Milner’s Supplementary Memoirs, is there, 
with the exception of Milner, any mention of the Bishops in 
Britain, either collectively and individually, as taking any part, 
or expressing any opinion on the question of the Veto in the 
year 1808. And it was not altogether impossible that Parlia- 
ment should have legislated for England independently of 
Ireland. Inthe year 1791, when Ireland had a Parliament of 
her own, it was the deliberate policy of the Irish Government at 
that time, that in measures of relief the Irish Parliament should, 
in favour of the Irish Catholics, follow what the English Parlia- 
ment should have done for the English Catholics. This is shown 
by a letter written from Ireland by Mr. Hobart to the Marquis 
of Buckingham. Mr. Hobart had been secretary to the Marquis 
in his last administration of Ireland, and was continued in that 
appointment by his successor, Lord Westmoreland. In this 
letter Hobart says, amongst other things : 
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Notwithstanding a variety of objections, I cannot help thinking that 
the safest principle for the Parliament of Ireland to adopt is, that of 
following England upon all questions relative to Roman Catholics ; but 
it is of the utmost consequence that the Government of England should 
accede to no measure upon that subject without a due consideration of 
its effect in Ireland, and fairly weigh the benefits to be attained in the 
one country against the disadvantages that may arise in the other. The 
example of England, if adopted as a principle, may be extremely useful 
as a means of resisting inconvenient pressure urged here.® . . . The 
only permanent, practicable system that I can discover is, that there 
should at all times be a perfect understanding and concurrence between 
the Government of the two countries upon this subject; that no step 
affecting the Catholics should be taken in England without a minute 
attention to Ireland ; and that the people of that persuasion should be 
on the same footing in the two countries.” 


The Duke of Buckingham speaks of this text as an authentic 
exposition of the policy of Lord Westmoreland, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Although time and circumstances had 
somewhat changed between 1791 and 1808, it is quite a con- 
ceivable thing, if not a probable thing, that if the English 
Catholics could have been relieved on terms favourable to the 
Government in 1808, it might have been an inducement to 
Ministers to grant it ; and so to have established a precedent for 
giving afterwards the same relief to Ireland, on the same terms. 
If Milner had been less staunch and more ambitious, he might 
have been strongly tempted to independent action. But he 
remained firm and true. 

With regard to the resolutions of Irish Bishops in September, 
1808, it may be useful to understand why they adopted so 
decided a measure. In the first place, as we have seen, their 
Lordships assembled at the meeting in Dublin, when those 
resolutions were passed, universally regretted that the proposal 
of the Government in 1799 had been acceded to. They-were 
therefore, no doubt, glad of an opportunity in which they had 
ample reason for withdrawing from the position which they had 
taken up in 1799. The imprudent and foolish language used by 
Mr. Ponsonby in the House of Commons, and the more guarded 
but strong words used by Lord Grenville in the Heuse of 
Lords, would have been sufficient to justify the Bishops in the 


6 That is in Dublin. 
7 Duke of Buckingham’s Court and Cabinets of George the Third, vol. ii. pp. 185, 
186, Letter from Mr. Hobart to Lord Buckingham. 
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course they took,’ Ponsonby’s announcement that the 
Catholics were willing to make the King virtually the Head 
of the Church, were not mere nonsense ; they were not merely 
words, “full of sound, . . . signifying nothing.” Ponsonby 
meant what he said. Both Grenville and Ponsonby intended 
that if a Veto could be obtained, it should be a much more 
effectual one than one confined only to the question of the 
loyalty of the person proposed for office. By the words “ Head 
of the Church,” Ponsonby did not of course mean that Catholics 
were willing to sever themselves from Rome and acknowledge 
the King as their Head, in the same sense as the King is Head 
of the Church of England. But he meant that the control of 
the King over the election of our Bishops would be so great, 
that his Majesty would be, in that respect, virtually the Head of 
the Church of Rome in England. Ponsonby, in fact, “showed 
his hand” too openly. And this Lord Grenville himself notices 
in a letter to his brother, the Marquis of Buckingham, when he 
says, “When he ”—that is, Ponsonby—“ said that this measure 
would make the King virtually the Head of the Catholics, he 
stated a conclusion neither in itself accurate, nor at all desirable 
to have brought under the view of the Catholics.”® 

From what has been said above, the reader will understand 
in what respect Lord Grenville thought Ponsonby’s language 
inaccurate, and in what sense he agreed with him. A note from 
Milner’s Supplementary Memoirs shows what Lord Grenville and 
those who supported the Catholic claims in 1808, really under- 
stood by an “effective Veto.” Milner’s words will enable the 
reader to understand better the eagerness of the Irish Prelates 
and Milner himself to revoke the resolution of 1799. He says: 


The personage whose opinion he considered to be of the greatest 
weight in this business [that is, the business of the Veto in 1808], 
explained the effect of the Veto so as to make it exactly correspond 
with the congé d’élire, by which Protestant Bishops are appointed. “I 
will suppose,” he said, “ myself to be his Majesty’s Minister, to whom 
you present a list of three candidates, whom your Prelates judge worthy 
of the vacant chair. Very likely I may say to you, Neither Mr. A., nor 
Mr. B., nor Mr. C. is approved of, but if you choose Mr. F., he will be 
accepted of.” 

8 Lord Grenville said that the Catholics of Ireland declared themselves perfectly 
willing to accede to the proposal that the Crown should exercise an effectual negative 
in the appointment of Bishops. Vide Butler’s Historical Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 178, 


edition of 1819. 
2 Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George the Third, by the Duke of Buck- 


ingham, vol. iv. p. 275. 
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This personage was, not unlikely, Lord Grenville himself, but 
Milner does not mention the name. Later on we shall see in 
Lord Grenville’s own words what his hopes were as to the result 
of the working of the Veto. 

The Irish Bishops had, therefore, ample reason for changing 
their position. Their action was, indeed, what is called in 
military affairs, a change of front in presence of the enemy, 
and which is said to be always a very hazardous movement. 
But the movement was made promptly and with decision, and it 
was crowned with success. Lord Grenville and his party looked 
upon the action of the Bishops and of Milner as extraordinary 
and unfortunate ; they said, the Bishops have ruined the Cath- 
olic cause. But “the Catholic cause” meant a very different 
thing in the mind of Lord Grenville and in the mind of a 
Catholic Bishop: the latter understood it as the cause of the 
Church, the former understood it as the cause of his own policy 
with regard to Ireland. That the action of the Bishops was 
successful is abundantly proved by the fact that from that time, 
September, 1808, down to the present day, the position taken 
by the Bishops has never been either abandoned or forced. 
No Catholic Prelate has since that time, so far as we know, 
ever directly expressed an opinion in favour of any kind of 
Veto ; and in the matter of internal Government, the Church in 
the British Isles is as free now as it was then. That we have 
the freedom which we now enjoy we owe to the men who have 
preceded us; we owe it under God’s good providence to their 
wisdom in taking decided measures to avert the danger as soon 
as they perceived it; we owe it to their humility in braving 
human respect, under the charges of folly and ingratitude which 
were made against them, both by Protestant friends in and out 
of Parliament, and also by some Catholics; we owe it to the 
preference which they gave to the rights of the Holy See over 
the demands of political supporters; to the right and holy 
choice they made when they had to choose between the antag- 
onistic claims of the Church and of the State, when they were 
asked to give to Cesar what belonged to God. The Catholic 
Church in these islands has suffered nothing from what those 
who choose may call the obstinacy, but what we call the prudent 
firmness of the Episcopacy. Honesty, loyalty to the Holy See, 
has always been the best policy. Time-serving, political in- 
trigues, jealous suspicions, underhand workings to promote 
partial interest at the expense of universal good, never has, and 
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never will, make even a step towards the end we all have in 
view, the spiritual regeneration of England. 

Even if the Irish Bishops and Milner had pursued a different 
course ; if the Bishops had stood by the resolution of 1799, and 
if Milner had seriously maintained the opinions expressed in his 
Letter to a Parish Priest, it is not likely that any concessions 
would have been made to us during the administration of the 
Duke of Portland. His Grace’s Ministry had come into power 
on the “No Popery” cry; and its determination to resist 
the Catholic claims was so strong and so notorious, that it was 
known at the time, and has been handed down in history, by 
the name of the “ No Popery Ministry.” But a few years later 
on, a disposition on our part to make the sort of concessions 
which are usually included in a Concordat, might have hastened 
on the time of our relief. It would, however, have been a relief 
too dearly purchased. Something better was in reserve for us. 
It was in this year, 1808, that O’Connell made his first reported 
speech on Catholic affairs ; after twenty years of agitation he 
forced on Emancipation, without paying the price for it which 
William Pitt would have asked and obtained, if George the 
Third had not opposed his designs. 

The action of the Irish Bishops and of Milner was badly 
received by Charles Butler and his friends, and by Lord 
Grenville and his party. Butler writes as follows :— 


As soon as the actual rejection [of the Veto by the Irish Prelates] 
was known, it was evident that the mention of it in Parliament had, in 
consequence of this rejection, become the most unfortunate circum- 
stance which had befallen the Catholics since they had been suitors for 
relief. It may be said, with the greatest truth, that it was a matter of 
triumph to all the enemies, and a matter of great concern to all the 
friends of Catholic Emancipation. Unhappily there were not wanting 
those who too successfully exerted themselves to keep alive the general 
irritation, which this wayward event had produced.”!? 


Who the persons were who kept alive the general irritation, 
and what they said or did to cause it, Butler does not mention. 
He may perhaps allude to what he had written a few pages 
before the last extract we have made, where he says :— 


Towards the close of the following month of July the attack upon the 
Veto commenced in the public prints. It was led by a writer who 
assumed the signature of Sarsfied,; he was followed by Lazcus, 
Lnimicus Veto, and many other writers under assumed signatures : some 
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others published their declamations against it under real names. By 
them all the true nature of the Veto was much misrepresented, and, 
in consequence of their misrepresentation, much discontent at it 
prevailed." 


What Butler here calls misrepresentations were most probably 
sound and sensible deductions, drawn from the speeches in Parlia- 
ment and other sources, as to the use the Government would 
have made of the Veto, had they obtained it. The discon- 
tent at the Veto, which Butler says prevailed in consequerice of 
the misrepresentations, was no doubt the cry against it when 
the language used in Parliament put the people on their 
guard. But we are inclined to believe that it was not to these 
writers that Butler alludes when he says there were not wanting 
those who exerted themselves to keep alive the general irritation. 
It is not unlikely that he referred to the subsequent action of 
Bishop Milner, when in 1810 he stood out manfully and success- 
fully against the celebrated “fifth resolution” of the English 
Catholics. We shall have, in a subsequent article, to give the 
history of this famous resolution. It will suffice to say now that 
Butler and his friends thought it necessary that something should 
be done on the part of the Catholics of England, which by at 
least hinting at the willingness of Catholics to give up what the 
Irish Bishops had refused to surrender, would help to allay 
the irritation. But the schemes of the English Catholic diplo- 
matists were brought to nought. Butler’s words, “ too success- 
fully,” refer, we imagine, to Milner’s detection of the snake in the 
gtass, and to another victory gained by “ one John Milner” over 
Charles Butler. 

Lord Grenville was, as the reader will see, extremely annoyed 
at the conduct of the Irish Bishops and Milner. We will first 
give his words, and then comment upon them. They occur in 
a letter to his brother, the Marquis of Buckingham. He 
writes : 


I cannot say I am much edified with Milner’s letter ; on the con- 
trary, Iam more than ever desirous of publishing the few short words 
he authorized me (in writing) to say on the subject, which contain none 
of those fine-spun distinctions, but simply express a readiness to an 
effectual negative Lord Grey is still very anxious for some 
public declaration on our part, that we will not bring the subject 
forward without satisfaction on this point; but I can give no such 
pledge. They have marred their own cause, but that of the country 
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may be wrapped up in it, and if I could unite Ireland in heart and 
affection with England, I should not care one farthing (comparatively 
speaking) how such blockheads as Milner and his colleagues were or 
were not appointed. Influence, it is clear, they have hardly any 
now, and in that case they would have none. All this I know, 
that the good people of England will not feel the danger is at the 
door, and perhaps till all remedy is too late, and then they will run 
headlong the other way, as they did in 1782, and never stop or 
strain at such trifles as these.!? 


Lord Grenville must have been vexed, and very vexed indeed 
when he called Milner a “ blockhead,” even in a private letter to 
his brother. But although that letter was written more than 
two months after the September resolution of the Irish Bishops, 
when it might be thought that vexation had somewhat subsided, 
it is impossible to suppose that Lord Granville could have 
deliberately judged Milner to be worthy of so rude an appella- 
tion. The author of Zhe History of Winchester, The End of 
Controversy, and the Letters to a Prebendary, was no blockhead : 
the man who in 1791 convinced Burke and Pitt and Fox that he 
was right and that everybody else was wrong, and who single 
handed defeated a strong and organized party, was no block- 
head. And it may be added that Milner’s wise and manly con- 
duct in retracting all that he had written in favour of a Veto, 
and thereby sharing with the Irish Bishops the honour of estab- 
lishing a freedom which has existed to this day, proved that he 
was very far indeed from being one who would be called a 
blockhead. Then why did Lord Grenville call him one? Lord 
Grenville was one of a family remarkable for steady, cool 
deliberation in what they said and did; and he himself was 
a good specimen of the family character. It is not difficult, 
however, to understand why he should have written of Milner as 
he did. Lord Grenville was an advocate of the “Catholic 
claims ;” and he was a sincere advocate. There were politicians 
in those days, as there were down to 1829, who continually voted 
for Emancipation because they were Whigs, and the Catholic 
Question was one of the bones of contention which had been 
thrown down for Whigs and Tories to fight about. Lord 
Grenville may indeed have shared with others this motive of 
party spirit. But we believe of Lord Grenville that he had a 
higher motive than this for interesting himself in the Catholic 
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cause. He was no doubt sincerely desirous, as he says in his 
letter to his brother, of uniting Ireland in heart and affection 
with England. 

The first step towards this desirable state of things was the 
Emancipation of the Catholics. But in those days Emancipa- 
tion could not have been obtained without some sacrifice on our 
part of the liberties of the Church. Lord Grenville no doubt 
thought that there was at least some probability of obtaining 
Emancipation if Catholics were prepared to pay a sufficient 
price for it. He thought also that the Irish Bishops and Milner 
had put that price into his hands that he might offer it to the 
Government, and continually press it upon them for their 
acceptance. When the guardians of the Catholic Church found 
that the price demanded was more than they could afford to 
pay ; when they refused to pay it; when by refusal they 
spoiled his plans and thwarted his policy, as a matter of course 
they were, in his estimation, all blockheads. So, no doubt, 
Henry the Second thought St. Thomas of Canterbury a 
blockhead. Henry the Eighth thought Sir Thomas More a 
blockhead ; Napoleon thought Pope Pius the Seventh a block- 
head. And without a great stretch of imagination we may 
suppose that in the year 1850 Lord John Russell both thought 
and called Pope Pius the Ninth and Cardinal Wiseman two 
great blockheads. The reader must not suppose that Lord 
Grenville is here compared in enmity to the Church with the 
two Henrys, or with Napoleon, or even with Lord John Russell. 
Lord Grenville was sincerely desirous as a statesman of con- 
ciliating Catholics, especially the Irish, by obtaining our Eman- 
cipation, and his sincerity in this was independent of his desire 
to fight a party question. The idea of turning round upon the 
Catholics and raising a cry against us, because we had 
thwarted his policy, as Lord John did in 1850 because he 
thought he had been outwitted by Cardinal Wiseman, pro- 
bably never entered his mind. Lord Grenville is indeed one of 
those men who is entitled to the gratitude of Catholics... He 
advocated our cause consistently according to his lights, and 
he and the late Lord Grey, only the year before, that is in 1807, 
made in our interest, as we shall see later on, the greatest sacri- 
fice which public men can be called upon to make. 

From all this, a lesson is to be learned which Catholic men 
would do well to attend to. When a Catholic belonging to any 
one of the political sections of the day, has to sacrifice the 
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interests of party to the interests of the Church, he is sure to be 
thought a blockhead. This of course will arise from the fact 
that those who will thus miscall him will put the interests of 
the party above the interests of the Church. With the 
opinions they hold it is natural they should do so. We 
cannot expect an English Protestant politician, or an 
English politician of no religion, to attend first to the 
interests of the Catholic Church. An English Catholic 
must therefore make up his mind to the inevitable result of 
being a man of sound steady principle. He will sometimes 
be thought, and perhaps sometimes called, a blockhead. He 
may have every quality which goes to make up a fine character, 
he may also have had a first-rate education, taken his degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or successfully stood a stiff examination 
for honours at the London University ; in addition to all this he 
may be a man admirably adapted to engage in public affairs, 
wise in council, clever in debate, sagacious and firm in adminis- 
tration ; if he should ever sacrifice the interests of party to the 
interests of the Church, he will be thought and called a block- 
head. But he must not be discouraged on that account. If he 
stand steady by his duty as a Catholic, his greatness will be 
greater still. If he should be weak enough to follow his party 
over the frontier line which separates the interests of the Church 
from the interests of his party he will merely have the reputation 
of being a party man. But if he act as a loyal Catholic should 
act, he will have honour from whom honour is of any worth, 
and his name will go down as a follower, even though it should 
be uon passibus equis, of those great Englishmen who threw the 
whole energy of the national character into the character of a 
Christian, some of whom had their heads cut off, some were 
imprisoned, others were ostracized from public life, and all were 
called blockheads. 

In his letter to his brother, Lord Grenville alludes to a letter 
written by Milner. “I cannot say,” he says, “I am much 
edified with Milner’s letter.” It does not appear to what letter 
Lord Grenville alluded."* Lord Grenville’s words which imme- 
diately follow, are very puzzling. He says, “I am more than 
ever desirous of publishing the few short words which he,” 
(Milner) “authorized me (in writing) to say on the subject, which 
contain none of these fine-spun distinctions, but simply express 


33 I cannot find either in Butler or Milner, or Husenbeth any letter to which 
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a readiness to consent to an effectual negative.” It is difficult 
to reconcile these words with what Milner writes in the Supple- 
mentary Memoirs. He there says— 


As to the historian’s [that is Butler’s] assertion, that “ Lord Gren- 
ville made a proposal of the Veto in the House of Lords, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Milner,” the latter is perfectly confident that his Lordship 
will flatly deny it if it be advanced in his hearing. The only communi- 
cation Dr. M. ever had with that nobleman, relating to the subject in 
question was when he presented him with a copy of the protest, and all 
that then passed consisted in his Lordship’s objecting to the restriction 
on government proposed in that paper, namely, that its negative power 
should be confined to avowed civil grounds.!* 


It is clear from this that in his only conversation with Lord 
Grenville, Milner did make distinctions in the nature of a Veto, 
and these distinctions must have been of precisely the same 
nature as “the fine-spun distinctions” which Lord Grenville 
alludes to in his letter to his brother. The “effectual negative” 
which Lord Grenville mentions in that letter and which he says 
Milner expressed a readiness to consent to, must in Lord Gren- 
ville’s mind have included those very distinctions which Milner 
says, he made which Lord Grenville objected to, but which 
Milner maintained. It is impossible now to reconcile these two 
accounts. 

We have another remark to make upon Lord Grenville’s 
letter. From it, it appears perfectly evident that he thought one 
consequence of the Veto would be that the influence of the 
Bishops in Ireland over the people would be lessened. His 
object was “to unite,” as he says, “Ireland heart and affection 
with England.” A most desirable object no doubt. He there- 
fore desired Emancipation as the first and indispensable step 
towards that union. But there would be at that time no chance 
whatever of obtaining Emancipation, unless the Catholics were 
prepared to surrender some of the rights of the Church. He 
therefore wished for what he calls an effective Veto in order to 
bring about what he so much desired, a union of affection 
between Ireland and England ; but in which state of things the 
Bishops would have no influence over their people. “Influence,” 
he writes, “it is clear they have hardly any now, and in that 
case they would have none.” 

The Catholic young men of England would do well to study 
Protest here alluded to was the one 
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the history of the Catholic Church in England since the first 
Relief Act ; and to study in it those many interesting volumes 
which of late years have been published of memoirs and corres- 
pondence of the men who have taken part in public affairs. 
During many years, “the Catholic Question,” as it was called, 
was one of the principal, and for several years the principal 
question before Parliament and the public. The study of the 
various motives which induced statesmen to advocate the 
Catholic claims is not only interesting, but most useful: it is 
indeed necessary for those who would take an active part in 
Catholic affairs. With regard to what Lord Grenville says of 
the Irish Bishops: “influence it is clear they have hardly any 
now,” the proposition is not quite so clear to us. Over the great 
mass of the people, the Bishops certainly had complete influence. 
It may be that some of the Irish Catholics eager for Emancipa- 
tion, and perhaps over-eager to be themselves in Parliament, had 
expressed opinions opposed to the Bishops in the matter of the 
Veto, and Lord Grenville’s words may have been an exaggera- 
tion of their language. But Milner says that when he was in 
Ireland, “he found the leading Catholics of Ireland jealous, not 
only of their religious discipline, but also of the independency 
of their Prelacy as the only remaining monument, as they called 


it, of their national freedom.”” 
W. J. AMHERST, 
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I.—DR. WARD ON THEISM.! 


Dr. WARD has issued, in pamphlet shape, the article which 
he contributes to the current number of the Dudlin Review. 
The series, of which his present article forms a part, was begun 
long ago against a class of opponents of whom the late Mr. Mill 
was singled out as the most creditable representative. The 
reputation of that philosopher has deservedly fallen since his 
death ; and when, some years ago, Mr. Jevons, after ten years’ 
experience of teaching with Mill for a text-book, published two 
papers in Jind, declaring his utter disgust at the mass of 
contradictions which he had to retail to his pupils, the curious 
objection was made to his polemic, that it was quite uncalled 
for, as everybody knew that the champion of the Westminster 
party could not stand the test of sound, consistent principles. 
Yet Mill was a vigorous, clear, laborious thinker ; and his failure 
to make good his case must be attributed only to the inherent 
badness of the cause which, by the accident of birth, he was led 
to defend. This phenomenalism, besides ruining itself, has 
about it also a second characteristic, which makes it like to 
the “father of lies,” namely, that it will ruin as many others as 
it possibly can. Wisely, therefore, did Dr. Ward, with a view to 
the ultimate establishment of theism by solid argument, prepare 
the way with the refutation of phenomenalism, and the vindica- 
tion of certitude, both natural and philosophic. Phenomenalists 
are quite unable to prove even those scientific generalizations 
which they fancy that they have made good in the order of 
physical facts, and which they hug as the only treasures of 
certainty that the poor human mind has been able to gather 
to itself. 

But if phenomenalism is, as Dr. Ward says, in terms that are 
not too strong, “a suicidal absurdity,” how comes it that able 


1 Philosophy of the Theistic Controversy. By W. G. Ward, D.Ph. London: 
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men, and so many of them, have taken up the theory? He 
answers that the causes are a one-sided bias given to the mind 
by the practical results of the experimental methods; and a 
forgetfulness, meantime, that the mere string of facts, as such, 
do not suffice to form the scientific induction. 


Yet the whole cogency of a physicist’s argument in each successive 
case rests on last analysis, on intuitive premisses; and without the 
assumption of such premisses his experiments would be entirely value- 
less. Still, what. his mind incessantly dwells on, are not such premisses 
as these ; on the contrary, he entirely forgets them, or would even on 
occasion deny their existence. When, therefore, he hears of propo- 
sitions the most extensive being predominantly proved by intuitive 
premisses—unless he is an unusually large-minded and dispassionate 
man—he is tempted to regard such a method of reasoning with angry 
contempt (pp. 15, 16). 


Later on Dr. Ward mentions a defect in the will as a cause 
of this mental aberration. Next to the theistic method of 
reasoning, the theistic conclusion itself is the object of the 
phenomenalist’s abhorrence. This antipathy Dr. Ward attributes 
to “amazing ‘notions concerning human life and conduct,” 
namely, the notions that our actions are purely mechanical, 
and that a man who acts well is practically as powerless to do 
better or worse as is a locomotive to work otherwise than in 
accordance with the quality of its machinery and the influence 
of outward agencies. 

Soon after his discussion of the points just indicated, 
Dr. Ward enunciates what he considers the “four cognate 
doctrines jointly constituting the creed of a genuine theist. 
They are (1) the Necessary Character of Ethical Truth; (2) Free 
Will; (3) the Existence of God; (4) the Future Life of Reward 
or Punishment.” 

We have just a suggestion to offer as to the first of these 
heads. Dr. Ward insists much on what he calls the “intuition 
of virtuousness,” and he denies that the idea contained in the 
word ought can be analyzed. Where he deals with the proof of 
this doctrine, he insists much on a principle which we may give 
in the words of Mr. Balfour: “The general propositions which 
really lie at the root of any ethical system must themselves be 
ethical.” Thereupon the author draws conclusions with which 
Dr. Ward would not agree. Now we think it would be a decided 
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safeguard against the danger of unintentionally conveying the 
impression, that the notion of duty is ultimately an assumption, 
if along with the declaration that the fundamental principle of 
ethics’is an intuition, it were asserted also that the principle is 
not altogether incapable of analysis. For we can give some 
further account of the terms found in the axiom, “Good ought 
to be done.” We may explain how God, being the Exemplar 
of all physical perfection, is also the Exemplar of all moral 
perfection ; how right and wrong are founded in the necessity 
of the Divine Nature, and do not depend on God’s mere free 
choice ; how at least an implicit act of the will of the Divine 
Legislator is necessary in order to complete the idea of moral 
obligation among creatures ; how moral obligation in this sense, 
of a binding law, does not fall upon God, Who has no other 
superior, and cannot stand as superior to Himself, by a sort of 
reduplication of His own Personality; how, nevertheless, God 
is the substantial rectitude, and always acts holily ; and how, 
merely to emphasize the fact that God does not conform to an 
external rule and authority, theologians sometimes say that He 
is not a moral agent. Then, again, a certain kind of analysis 
is given of the word obligation when it is shown, from the nature 
of man’s will, that he must tend to perfect happiness, and, 
therefore, must use the means to that necessary end; in other 
words, that he is under the od/igation of observing the moral 
law. This is the manner of analysis which Taparelli gives in 
his Dritto Naturale, cap. iv. Taking these analyses for what 
they profess to be, and not for more, we find them decidedly 
true and useful—useful especially as it does sound harsh to say 
bluntly, “You must do your duty because you must, and that is 
an ultimate intuition.” In some sense the declaration is true. 
Taparelli admits as much when he says: “Ogni giudizio morale 
includendo essenzialmente questo universal principio, dee farsi 
al bene, ne potendo a questo giudizio assegnarsi altra ragione che 
la natura stessa della volonta: parmi evidente esser questo il 
primo principio morale. La morale é la scienza dell’ atto 
umano. La volonta é la tendenza al bene, il suo atto naturale : 
essenziale ¢ tendere al bene: dunque il primo principio morale 
€ questo, Sz dee tendere al bene.” But, then, after admitting so 
much, the author is not thereby excluded from analyzing the 
notion of duty. The factors of the analysis do not give the 
notion when out of the synthesis which they had in the intuitive 
judgment : but they are factors all the same. 
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2.—MGR. CAPEL ON DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 


We very much regret not having received Monsignor Capel’s 
recent and very able pamphlet on the question of England’s 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See,! in time to give it more 
than a passing mention in our issue of last month. The rumours 
just now rife about the re-establishment of a quasi-diplomatic 
representation of the Court of St. James at the Vatican, the 
questions still daily asked in both Houses of Parliament on the 
subject, the denial of Government that Mr. Errington’s journey 
to Rome has any other than quite a platonic character, and 
further statements, made, denied, and re-asserted that attempts 
are being made to secure the independence of the Holy See, all 
these circumstances make the question, put and answered by 
Monsignor Capel, extremely pat and pertinent. The scant 
courtesy with which some organs of the Protestant press have 
treated his pamphlet, and the silence with which others of them 
have ignored it, would seem to indicate what any dispassionate 
reader will soon discover for himself, that, having brought the 
matter to the bar of reason and common sense, the talented 
author has in some fifty or sixty pages put prejudice out of 
court, and answered his own question with arguments so sound 
and cogent, and in a spirit withal so moderate and conciliatory, 
as to have left little or no room for a rejoinder. 

John Bull is an impracticable creature to argue with, full of 
sound practical common sense and yet so ridiculously illogical as 
to be almost unable to grasp first principles, fond of justice and 
fair play to a fault and at the same time steeped to the lips in 
bitterest prejudice, national and religious, at once the most insular 
and the most cosmopolitan of beings. He is of all men the 
most unblushingly inconsistent. If Englishmen, as Monsignor 
Capel argues, cannot be prevailed upon to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory disposition towards the Holy by the purely sentimental 
motives of gratitude for the civil and religious liberties they are 
very justly proud of, and which the Catholic Church has had a 
large part in founding, fostering, and preserving, they might 
at least be shamed into a more rational frame of mind by the 
sight and sense of their inconsistency. We pay a handsome 


1 Great Britain and Rome; or Ought the Queen of England to hold diplomatic 
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salary to our representative at the Court of the Grand Turk,. 
we go to cndless expense in sending out special envoys to the 
Khedive of Egypt, to tinker up his finances for him, and at the 
same time stick at the appointment of a diplomatist of inferior 
rank to represent the Court of St. James at that of the oldest. 
and most venerable monarchy in Christendom. “Yes, but,” says 
Mr. Bull, “I deny the parity between the Sultan and the Pope. 
The latter is no longer a temporal Sovereign, and we have 
therefore nothing to say to him politically.” True, my dear 
friend, he is not now a sovereign de facto. More is the pity. But 
even if the Pope had ceased to be ruler de jure as well as de facto 
of his temporal dominions, he is still and ever will be the sovereign 
of an empire greater even than that on which the sun never sets. 
Within the limits of the British Empire there are some 134 
dioceses, ruled by 17 Catholic archbishops and 100 bishops, and 
they are served by at least 10,000 priests. You enter, and you 
cannot help entering, into official communication with these 
Papal pastors, to some of whom you even give salaries. But 
each and all of these pastors receivé their mission and jurisdiction 
from the Pope. What then can be more inconsistent than to 
recognize the lieutenants, many of whom are foreigners, and 
yet refuse to hold intercourse with their powerful chief? Is this 
consistent, is it even business-like? “You have let slip the 
word ‘foreigners,’” retorts Mr. Bull, “that is just it; we will have no 
meddlesome foreigners poking their noses into our affairs.” Now, 
really, Mr. Bull, you must be laughing at us in your sleeve ; you 
cannot be speaking in sober earnest. At that rate our Gracious 
Sovereign the Queen, whom God preserve, is to some people a 
meddlesome foreigner. For does she not send one Anglican 
bishop to Jerusalem, and another to Gibraltar to minister to 
the spiritual wants of her co-religionists on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and who quarrels with her for that ? 

England, now reaping the bitter fruits of her long mis- 
government of Ireland, finds it difficult in spite of much good 
will to satisfy and pacify that distracted country. Is it politic 
at such a moment to neglect the influence of a Power, than 
which there is none to give her heartier or more effectual sup- 
port in her well-meant efforts at conciliation? True, English 
statesmen would never, even if they were so minded, which we 
do not think they are, be able to prevail with the Pope “to 
dragoon” the Irish into a tame submission. He is sent of God 
to all peoples, and nations, and tribes. It is no part of his duty 
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‘to smother national aspirations for better government and more 
freedom. But England knows that so far from ever sanc- 
tioning any but legitimate means to attain the most desirable 
‘ends, the Pope will, on the contrary, do his best to hinder 
disorder, anarchy, and rebellion. Could the English Govern- 
ment do a more gracious thing in the sight of the faithful Irish 
people than by resuming diplomatic relations with the Holy 
Father, give them this practical proof, that the days of mis- 
trust, suspicion, and bigotry are gone by never to return? If we 
Catholics in England, small but not altogether insignificant 
_minority that we are, may have a voice in the matter, we would 
‘crave permission to remark, that though we have forgiven, we 
have not quite forgotten Mr. Gladstone’s unkind and ungenerous 
‘impeachment of our loyalty, and that though he has practically 
retracted that unhandsome act by the appointment of an 
eminent Catholic subject of the Queen to his present most 
responsible post in her dominions, the Premier could not wipe 
out old scores altogether, more effectually, than by making up 
his mind to hold official communication with the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

We do not profess in these few lines to have given anything 
like an analysis of Monsignor Capel’s very telling argument. 
Whether the plea he has put forth with no little power and 
eloquence will contribute at all to the end so much desired by 
himself and all of us, may be doubted, if we are to gauge the 
present temper of the English people by a leader written on the 
subject in a late issue of the most dogmatic and infallible 
of newspapers, and concluding with the following er cathedré 
statement : “It would be an act,” says the Times of February 
15, 1882, “of the greatest unwisdom for any government to 
take a step towards bringing the Irish or the English Catholics 
into any formal connexion with the Roman Court. At present 
no Catholics are more devout, but at the same time none are so 
loyal to their temporal rulers. Their devotion would certainly 
not be increased, and their loyalty would in all probability be 
lessened by any endeavour on the part of the government to 
enter into regular diplomatic relations with a Power with which, 
politically speaking, we have nothing in common.” 
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3.—THE HOLY LAND." 


The studies devoted of late years to the examination and 
exploration of the Holy Land are of the utmost interest and 
importance, although it is quite possible to attach an exaggerated 
value to what, after all, is but a physical illustration of Holy 
Scripture and of sacred history. We do not believe that the 
most intimate acquaintance with Palestine and its monuments 
is like a “Fifth Gospel.” But we believe that every kind of 
research and illustration which lies in the power of man, should 
be devoted to the elucidation of all that concerns the countries 
which have played so unique and preeminent a part in the 
history of the dealings of God with the human race. There is 
also another reason, which applies most strongly to Catholics. 
The crusaders of old were bound to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from profanation, and in doing this they served most powerfully 
the cause of the Church and of Christian civilization. The attacks 
on Scripture teaching and sacred traditions, sometimes even on 
the direct truthfulness of the holy writers themselves, to which 
an imperfect and superficial study of the Holy Land has given 
occasion, are enough to cail for the most industrious exertions 
on the part of Catholics, if only for the sake of defending what 
had been assailed. Thus the present volume, though it is not 
in any sense controversial, will be highly valued by those 
acquainted with local controversies concerning sacred sites and 
places which have done so much mischief among Protestant 
writers and their readers, and as such, if on this ground alone, 
we should be prepared to give it a hearty welcome. 

But it has other and higher claims on the notice of Catholics. 
M. Guerin is the most laborious and accurate of the recent 
explorers of the sacred regions, and his work on Palestine— 
Description Géographique, Historique, et Archéologique de la 
Palestine—is a perfect treasure-house of information as to the 
sites of the Holy Land. It will be consulted over and over 
again by the student, though its severe simplicity and careful 
attention to minute facts will always prevent it from becoming 
popular. It is essentially a book for the few. It is a very great 
pleasure to see a writer of so much deserved eminence finding 
the opportunity to put forth a work on the same subject, such as 













1 La Terre Sainte: son Histoire, ses Souvenirs, ses Sites, ses Monuments. Par 
Victor Guerin, Paris: E. Plon et Compagnie, 1882, 
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the present most magnificent volume, on which one of the first 
publishing firms in the world would seem to have lavished 
almost incalculable pains. It is a work which will astonish 
those who merely turn over its pages by the abundance and 
beauty of its illustrations, and former experience of books of the 
like external splendour may lead them to suppose that the text 
of the volume is of comparatively little worth. No mistake could 
be greater than this. The text is to a certain extent sacrificed 
to the illustrations, in the sense that it has to make room for 
them to an extent which is seldom to be seen, even in the most 
sumptuous of illustrated books. But the text itself is of great 
value. It is thoroughly scholar-like and Catholic in its state- 
ments. Of course, even in a large folio, in which page after 
page is mainly occupied by magnificent engravings, the part 
played by the commentary on these engravings is not large 
enough to satisfy the student, if he has no other book to refer to. 
M. Guerin could tell us a great deal more that is worth reading, if it 
were not for his beautiful plates and cuts. But all that he does 
tell us is to the point, and, more than that, he contrives to give 
a very lucid and adequate account of the places in which 
Christians are so deeply interested in the text, besides setting 
them before our eyes in the same pages. The only defect we 
can find with the book, if it can be called a fault, is that the 
very magnificence and consequent importance of its embellish- 
ments necessitate its very large size, and also, of course, its high 
but by no means extravagant price. 

We need not give an account in detail of the contents. The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to Jerusalem and the 
northern parts of Judea. And this is a very natural arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as M. Guerin has much to say that is not well 
known, even on the best known parts of the Holy Land. He 
does not, of course, neglect Galilee, Samaria, and other parts. 
Perhaps it would have been impossible to lavish on the last- 
named regions the same magnificence of illustration as on the 
rest. The work should be in every good Catholic library, and 
we hope that it may be found frequently, a few months hence, on 
the heavily-laden tables where the multitudinous prizes for 
which our Catholic Colleges are so famous are displayed at the 
end of the scholastic year. 
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4.—STUDIES IN ENGLISH HISTORY.! 


This volume consists of an improved edition of eight historical 
essays which, in their original form, had been contributed by 
Mr. Gairdner, of the Record Office, and the late Mr. Spedding, 
the Editor of the collected works of Lord Bacon, to the 
periodical literature of the day. Of these essays one had 
appeared in the Archeologia, three in the Fortnightly Review, 
three in Fraser's Magazine, and one in the Contemporary Review. 
Six out of the eight are from the pen of Mr. Gairdner; the 
other two claim Mr. Spedding as their author. All of them 
are interesting and valuable, yet it is not to be expected that all 
should be of the same interest and the same value. We shall 
briefly mention each of them in succession. 

The first, second and third bear upon the history of the 
Lollards, and are well worthy of a careful perusal. While we 
say this it will not be understood that we accept each and all of 
Mr. Gairdner’s conclusions, nor the premises by which he reaches 
them. We do not agree with him, for instance, in believing 
that the popular libel upon the several orders of Begging Friars, 
called the “Creed of Piers Ploughman,” fairly represents the 
condition of those orders at the time “when the poem was 
written, or indeed at any period of their existence. It is ex- 
ceedingly clever, an admirable piece of satire, keen and 
trenchant; but it is not history. The object for which it was 
written is obvious; it was meant to bring into contempt the 
very men who laboured most effectually among the poor, and 
whose influence among them was most to be dreaded by Wyclif 
and those of his school. The spirit and tendency of the poem 
are transparent, and they effectually bar its acceptance as trust- 
worthy evidence upon any question which ought to rest upon an 
historical basis. We think it only just to add that in very 
many particulars Mr. Gairdner’s essays give a very fair estimate 
of the doctrines taught by the Lollards. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper in the volume is that 
which is entitled “On the Historical Element in Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff.” It has the merit of bringing out clearly, for the 
first time, a discovery in the structure of the character of the fat 
knight, who from the beginning formed one of the most 

1 Studies in English History. By James Gairdner, Editor of the Paston 


Letters, and James Spedding, Editor of the Letters and Life of Lord Bacon. 
Edinburgh, 1881. 8vo. 
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favourite personages on the stage of the Globe Theatre. It has 
been known for long that Sir John was meant to represent the 
typical Lollard, and it was conjectured that possibly, or 
probably, he might be one particular Lollard. His individuality 
is now clearly established. Henceforth we identify him with 
the Sir John Fastolf of authentic history, whose existence as a 
prominent character in the French Wars under the Duke of 
Bedford, is recorded in the chronicles of the day, French as well 
as English. He had been charged with cowardice, and, rightly 
or wrongly, had earned for himself a bad name among his con- 
temporaries. Like Sir John Oldcastle (who at first had been 
held up as the representative of Lollardism’) he had adopted 
the teaching of Wyclif. The identity between Fastolf and 
Falstaff is no longer a probability, but now rests upon documen- 
tary evidence. The original corrected draft of the will of Sir 
John Fastolf has been discovered, and it contains a passage 
which settles the question. It consists merely of a single ex- 
pression, but one which in itself is sufficient. It has been 
crossed through and cancelled by the testator, or by his direction, 
and the document has unfortunately been mutilated ; but still 
the sense is unmistakeable. The words as they stand in the 
draft are these, in modern spelling :—“St. Paul the Apostle 
saith, He that is ignorant ... God Almighty shall him not 
know to his salvation.” This is an allusion to a text® which the 
Lollards understood as meaning that if any man did not know, 
or do his best to know the New Testament, he should be 
unknown of God. Hence arose the phrase, “known men,” 
which they used among themselves, men who know the Bible, 
in fact Lollards, for Wyclif’s English Bible was the one only 
way to eternal life. 

We have lingered so long over this subject that we can 
notice only very passingly the other papers which form the 
remainder of the volume. They relate to the negotiations 
between England and Spain during the fifteenth century, 
resulting in the marriage of Katharine of Aragon with Prince 
Arthur and subsequently with Prince Henry of evil memory ; to 
the conduct of James the First in relation to the case of Sir 
Thomas Overbury ; to the history of the doctrine of the Divine 


2 That such was probably the case had long been surmised from the way in 
which the prince addressed him as ‘‘my old lad of the Castle,” in Part I., Act 1, 


Scene 2. 
3 1 Cor. xiv. 38. The passage was thus translated by Wyclif from the Vulgate, 
where it stands, “‘ Si quis autem ignorat ignorabitur.” 
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Right of Kings, and to “Sundays, ancient and modern.” Each 
of these subjects is handled with learning and judgment, and 
the combined series forms a volume which is worthy of the 
reputation of the writers whose names stand on the title-page. 


5.—ONE ISAIAS OR MANY?! 


Our country has borrowed a great deal of its rationalism 
from the German Biblical critics; and it is only fair to try the 
antidote to this poison offered by German authors of the 
orthodox school. Father Knabenbaur, after many years of 
study and teaching, has given us the valuable results of his 
labours in a Commentary on Isaias. A prophet having so 
important a position in the Old Testament, and, at the same 
time, quoted so often in the New—one who so clearly foretold 
the life of Christ that he has been styled rather an evangelist 
than a prophet—is a most worthy theme for a Catholic pro- 
fessor to discourse upon. In Isaias alone he finds an irre- 
fragable argument for the truth of his religion, and this after 
the most liberal allowances have been made to rationalistic 
arguments, far beyond what they can claim on their own merits. 

Father Knabenbaur usefully prefixes to his work a sketch 
of the prophetical office, and then enters upon the questions as 
to the time of Isaias, and as to his single authorship of the 
whole book that goes by his name. The latter discussion brings 
us across the pretensions of modern criticism, which, with very 
slender resources, attempts a very gigantic task—no less than the 
apportioning out afresh of the Biblical documents among writers 
living in times which shall suit the language, details, and general 
characteristics of the several fragments which are supposed to 
have met accidentally, and at last, in one volume. It needs no 
saying that this is a piece of fancy work that vastly amuses 
theory-mongers, and ends in as many and as widely divergent 
results as was to be expected. Such critics seem sadly blind to 
the inadequacy of their means, and to the arbitrariness of their 
conclusions. If they would only isolate Shakespeare from 
English literature, as the Scriptures stand isolated, and then 
play their pranks upon the immortal bard as they do upon 
bards of an immeasurably more sacred character; then, com- 


1 Evkidrung des Propheten Isaias. Won J. Knabenbaur, S.J. Herder’ sche 
Verlagshandlung, 1881. 
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paring the outcome of their speculations with sober facts, they 
might forcibly realize what a venturesome course they are 
treading, and how it was merely want of some check on 
their uncontrolled licence that makes them seem to themselves 
to be succeeding so admirably. 

Careful sketches of the plan of the prophecy, and a com- 
mentary on each successive verse, condensed out of the best 
materials that have been so voluminously provided by many 
hands, form the bulk of Father Knabenbaur’s work. For the 
information of those who wish to consult larger books, he gives 
a list of writers who have expounded Isaias, and he constantly 
refers to these authorities, stretching out from the Fathers down 
to our own time. We heartily wish Father Knabenbaur, in this 
country, which needs sound exegesis, some of the great success 
that his work has met in his own land. 


6.—IRELAND’S MISSION.! 


Public attention has been much directed of late to the cruel 
sufferings the Jews have had to undergo in different parts of 
the world, and we have had much comment, as was natural, on 
the fact of their dispersion all over the world. But there is 
another people almost as widely scattered, also by the design 
or with the permission of Providence, but as a reward for signal 
virtues, not as a punishment for guilt. The Irish people, because 
of their loyalty to God, have been driven forth in vast numbers 
from their native country, and they have carried everywhere 
with them that Catholic religion which is their dearest treasure. 
The author of /rish Faith in America, with pardonable enthu- 
siasm, calls it “French,” in order to pay it the highest com- 
pliment in his power; no doubt a truly “French” faith is a 
noble thing, for in it meet the chivalry, the devotion, the 
self-sacrifice which have made the French nation truly great ; 
but, without making comparisons, we prefer to call the Irish 
faith simply “Irish.” This one word is to us characteristic 
enough by itself. And we seem to have the more reason to 
retain the old word in this country, where for so long “ Irish” 
was synonymous with “Catholic,” and is so in many parts 


4 Irish Faith in America: Recollections of a Missionary. Translated from the 
French by Miss Ella M‘Mahon. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. 
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down to the present day. There is something particularly vivid, 
supernatural—if we may use such a word about an act which 
is nothing if not supernatural—enduring, about “Irish” faith. 
From it springs that veneration for the “sacramentals” of the 
Church, holy water particularly, the blessing of the priest, &c., 
and, above all, that respect for the sacerdotal character which 
are at once the best proof and guarantee of the delicacy of Irish 
Catholicity. 

These characteristics, as well as the emancipation from 
human respect, the generosity, &c., of the Irish in America, 
are well brought out in this little volume and illustrated by 
stories from real life. It seems that Catholicity has spread in 
the United States since 1810 seven times more than all other 
denominations put together, and fourteen-fold during the last 
ten years. This wonderful advance is mainly due to the Irish, 
not simply by immigration and natural increase, but as the 
instruments of conversions; and in this apostolate the poor 
servant girls, as an eminent New York missionary testifies, 
hold the principal place. We wish we could find space for the 
touching story quoted in illustration of this fact. But it would 
not be fair to controversialists who may have to answer Pro- 
testant objections against our Friday abstinence, to omit the 
following ingenious argumentum ad hominem, The scene is a 
crowded street-car, and a Protestant minister is trying to puzzle 
an Irish Catholic fellow-traveller. 


“You drink milk on Fridays; the milk comes from acow. Why 
can you not as well eat the flesh as drink the milk, since they both 
come from the same animal?” “Were you ever a baby?” asked the 
Catholic. “Of course.” “Then you drank your mother’s milk as 
much as you wished?” ‘Certainly; what then?” “Well, is that a 
reason for saying that you have eaten your mother?” 


Bright and consoling as this little book is, one can detect 
throughout an undertone of sadness which is only too natural 
in its author. The zealous French priest seems to be every- 
where contrasting in his own mind the Great Republic of the 
West, where he is labouring—its toleration, its welcome for 
religious orders, its respect for the Holy See—with the religious 
attitude of another Republic now ruling his own dear France. 
Truly the Old World has much to learn from the New. 
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BONNIE DUNRAVEN.! 


Among the numerous good points of this attractive and well- 
written novel, the excellence of the plot deserves especial 
mention. It is thrilling and romantic, and yet at the same 
time consistent and probable. The interest of the story is more- 
over thoroughly kept up, increasing as the narrative proceeds. 
In fact the touching incident of the death of little Norah, which 
must appeal to the hearts of all, occurs towards the close of 
the book, and is one of the most pathetic and pleasing parts 
of the story. But it is not in pathos alone that the author 
shows his ability, he gives us several scenes of great dramatic 
power, one especially, in which during a thunderstorm among 
the mountains, the heroine sees the fair castle of her hopes 
struck down at a single stroke. But she is too important a 
person to be passed over with a mere cursory mention, 
and we cannot refrain from introducing her to our readers in 
the author’s own words: 


She was a slender, tall girl, and her figure looked singularly lithe and 
graceful in the comfortable grey ulster which she wore. A pretty seal 
cap, with a veil, covered her bright hair, and there was an open frank- 
ness and quick intelligence and good humour in her face which more 
than compensated for the lack of facial beauty ; for facial beauty, let it 
be understood, was not one of Bonnie Dunraven’s strong points. No 
doubt she had good blue-grey eyes, and it was well for her that she had, 
for otherwise she might have found herself in the category of down- 
right plain-looking girls. But her eyes saved her. They gave a dis- 
tinctive character to the whole face, and this character was so genial, 
so kindly, so frank and quick and intelligent, that you found yourself 
struck at once by Bonnie’s appearance (vol. i. p. 22). 


Thus much for her person ; now for a trait or two of her 
character. 


Bonnie’s nature was too broad and fresh and unselfish to allow of 
any such petty jealousies. . . . She had no room in her soul for 
any feelings in which self came in. She took with a full heart, you 
observe, the gifts which the gods provided, and underneath her abundant 
gratitude was a latent consciousness that she could never by any 
possible sacrifice or concession, compensate for this perfect dream-like 
happiness (vol. ii. p. 11). 


1 Bonnie Dunraven, a Story of Kilcarrick. 2 vols, By Victor O’Donovan 
Power. Remington and Co., New Bond-street. 
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The character of Paul Earnscliffe is also well drawn, evidently 
sketched from nature, such types being unfortunately only too 
common ; indeed we must all be familiar with them, although 
but few possess the skill to reproduce them so faithfully. 
Bonnie made his acquaintance in a decided informal manner ; 
she was alone one windy evening in a room of her uncle’s 
house at Kilcarrick “’twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk,” 
absorbed in a day dream, when all at once there came 


A sudden sound—a tap, tap on the window-pane. 

Bonnie, perhaps, heard the sound in a dreamy manner, and thought 
it was likely a lilac branch blown by the wind against the glass. But it 
came again, and now there could be no mistake about its origin. 

It was a distinct and energetic rapping of knuckles upon the pane. 
Bonnie looked up sharply, and fixed her eyes upon the window. The 
fire was now burning up brightly, and in this red glow, Bonnie sawa 
human face pressed close against the glass without, and two glittering 
eyes peering into the room. . . . The man was now leaning forward on 
the sill, his felt hat pushed a little back from his forehead, his black eyes 
fixed on Bonnie’s face. For a minute each gazed at the other, and 
there was no word spoken. It was one of more tremendous minutes 
when the life of a human being receives its impetus towards its destiny 


(vol. i. pp. 111, 113). 


The descriptions of Irish scenery are exceedingly good, and 
there is an interesting account of a visit paid to the Cistercian 
monastery of Mount Melleray. The tone of the book is admirable 
throughout, and its influence all that could be wished from a 
moral point of view. We think the hero is perhaps some- 
what hardly dealt with, and feel almost inclined to deprecate the 
strong terms in which he is condemned for making love to 
another woman although he has received positive assurance of 
the death of the one he had previously married ; certainly he 
deserves the severest reprobation for the action into which he is 
betrayed on discovering the information to have been false. How- 
ever, we will not allow ourselves to follow the example of some 
critics, and reveal a plot, the skilful working out of which must 
be followed to its close with rapt interest by all who commence 
its perusal. Rather will we counsel every lover of a good story 
to get the book for himself, certain that he will not fail to 
experience whilst reading it as much gratification as we our- 
selves have done. 
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7.—LIBERTY WITHOUT LIMIT. A TALE OF THE TIMES. 


It is required, above all things, in a novel, or a story, or 
whatever the author of a work of fiction may choose to call it, 
that it should be amusing. No one, not even an opponent of 
Dr. Lee’s religious and political opinions as earnest, not to say 
violent, as he is in support of them, will be able to deny that 
this first requirement is fulfilled by the tale called Reginald 
Barentyne. It is, indeed, doubly amusing, in the way which 
the author intends, and in a way which he neither intends, nor, 
we are sure, suspects, nor will be induced to recognize. To the 
production of the first effect, the life, spirit, movement, clever 
description, and keen, indeed fierce, satire that abound in the 
story, conduce ; the second is due to the amazing inconsistency 
of the accomplished writer. Our space does not permit us to 
do anything like justice to the solid merits of this story, in 
which the author does valiant, loud, and stormy battle with the 
rampant infidelity, the political wickedness, and the hideous vices 
of modern society in its present phase ; we are compelled merely 
to indicate them, to say only that the murderous intrigues of 
secret societies, melo-dramatized by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and 
writ in rose water by Mr. William Black, are handled by Dr. Lee 
with a stern realism that is quite masterly, and that his pictures 
of “life” in many of its grades and most of its extremes are 
admirably drawn, with vigour which we admire and courage 
which we appreciate. His condemnations are merciless, his 
satire is trenchant, his arguments are strong; but he occasion- 
ally indulges in a tone of scolding, and it is only when 
he does this that he fails to carry the reader “of good will” 
with him. The note of red-hot indignation is a little too much 
sostenuto, and it is difficult to imagine how the writer can have 
maintained that attitude of mind so steadily throughout a task 
of this magnitude. His “Tale of the Times,” while absolutely 
without any trace of resemblance to either, is as much a “one 
motive” book as Wuthering Heights, or Mr. Buchanan’s God 
and the Man. The depravity of the time, the lying of the 
whole world in wickedness, the danger that is in the air, and 
all because the nations have not so much forgotten as renounced 
God, because authority no longer commands respect and Law 
no longer ensures obedience, but each man is a law unto himself, 


1 Reginald Barentyne; or, Liberty without Limit. A Tale of the Times, By 
Frederick George Lee. London: W. H. Allen, 
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and notions of Liberty are accepted as true lights by the poor 
deluded wretches before whom the moral and social wreckers 
hold them aloft, and who accordingly go down into the great 
deep of eternal ruin; such are the facts, hard enough, God 
knows, and we know, on which Dr. Lee founds his most 
interesting fiction. He has the keenest possible scent for char- 
latanism, cant, quackery, and sham. Junius could not vivisect 
a placeman more critically than does Dr. Lee a few easily 
recognized Anglican bishops—he has the heartiest detestation 
of lying, greed, cruelty, self-seeking, and all the wicked means 
by which the poor are oppressed and the weak are persecuted. 
He believes that there exists an antidote for the poison that 
the modern world is swallowing wholesale. What is that 
antidote? If we ask Aim this question, we shall not receive a 
direct and unmistakeable answer, as the following passage, 
taken from the concluding chapter of this vigorous onslaught 
on all the crimes, follies, and diseases of the day will show; 
but if we ask those whose fortunes form the subject of his 
remarkable and most attractive story, they will make us an 
answer whose full force and significance Dr. Lee has evidently 
failed to perceive. Here is the passage referred to above; it 
is, in fact, a resumé of the theme of the book: 


Look at the now numerous and loud voiced unbelievers denying 
the God Who made them—“ scientists,” quacks of huge capacities, 
vivisectors,—scribbling, cackling, jabbering, screaming, posturizing to 
attract public attention to their sham new discoveries, and their loath- 
some gospel of mud, slime, and tadpoles. ‘They own the same relation 
to an English Christian gentleman, as a burnt cinder from a Bermondsey 
dustheap does to a sparkling diamond. ‘That great philosopher Pro- 
fessor Buntingford, for example, “knows not God,” as he avers. No 
one would be disposed to doubt so calm and sincere an admission. 
He cannot, he declares, even “think” of Him. Regarding the material 
world as under no providential rule of any kind, but carried on by some 
Fate or blind Necessity, the Professor knows neither whence he came 
nor whither he goes. Man himself he conceives to have developed 
from primeval form of ape; and after this life, then resolved into his 
original elements, certainly lives no more. Such is the grand new 
gospel of science—full of impiety and imbecility ; and heralding deep 
moral corruption and certain social decay. When the Christian prin- 
ciple has been successfully undermined by the mouthings of such great 
philosophers, Society may be soon rapidly resolved into its elements. 
The selfishness of savagery may thus become evidently in the ascendant. 
A universal scramble may then take place for the mere necessaries of 
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existence ; and the Nation, which has tacitly allowed free course— 
Liberty without Limit—to the evil, may present a spectacle of mis- 
fortune such as the world has seldom or never witnessed. 


This is plain speaking, and it is followed by several pages 
of speaking as plain; but when the antidote is asked for, we 
find only this: 


Let the thoughtless and ambitious, and the self-seeking, therefore, 
keep to “the old paths,” reject not the true faith of their ancestors, 
and “meddle not with those who are given to change.” 


In a word: guicta non movere. But though this is what 
Dr. Lee’s converted hero—who is a member of the United 
Organization, and sets out to commit a political murder with 
that /apis-dasuli-handled dagger of which we have all heard, 
but repents him of the evil, and escapes the vengeance of 
his confederates—does, it is not what his charming Miss 
Ponto, does ; for she marries the one faultlessly, radiantly good 
man in the book, “at the same place where she had already 
formally attached herself to the faith of her forefathers.” The 
“place” is the Brompton Oratory, and the “faith” is that of 
the Catholic Church. Lady Badlesmere it is, then, who fulfils 
Dr. Lee’s precept, by “keeping to the old paths.” Need we 
point the moral? Every page of the book inculcates the ever- 
lasting truth and the Divine authority of the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Church; all the happiest efforts of the author are 
those by which he exposes the powerlessness, the puerility, 
the hopeless paradox of the Anglican position in all its 
rambling ramifications; he routs his own forces with greater 
slaughter, and hoists himself higher with his own petard than 
any Catholic writer of fiction has ever blown or hoisted the 
vain pretences of Anglicanism. When he has read his own 
story with the close attention that it merits both as a polemical 
and a literary work, and recognizes the lesson which he had 
unconsciously taught, we shall hear that Dr. Lee has. made 
submission, and been “reconciled” with the Church, to which 
we think it very likely his book will be privileged to direct 
many ignorant waverers. 


VOL. XXV. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE reproach used to be often, and not altogether unde- 
servedly, thrown into our face by our Protestant fellow-country- 
men, that the boys and girls of our Catholic schools get 
hopelessly lost in any attempt to find their way about in the 
Bible. Of late years, however, things have taken a decided 
turn for the better, and our children are now beginning to be 
able to give an intelligent account of the Sacred Writings, 
thanks in no small measure to such little works as that which 
is being brought out by the Rev. Father Richards, D.D., 
Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Westminster. His 
Manual of Scripture History,’ of which Part IL, going down 
to the Judges inclusively, is now published, supplies admirably 
a want much felt by teachers of the young, and appears to 
us all that could be desired in the way of sound information, 
conveyed in a simple, clear, and succinct form. An agreeable 
feature in this very capital hand-book, too often conspicuous 
by its absence from other text-books of the kind, is the con- 
stant reference to chapter and verse of the Sacred Text itself. 
Part II. contains two good maps, one of the Holy Land, as 
divided among the Twelve Tribes; and another, very neat and 
clear, of Egypt and the Sinai Peninsula. We heartily com- 
mend the Manual to the notice of teachers, not only in our 
poor schools, but also in our colleges, who will find in it a 
handy, useful, and trustworthy guide to the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament. 

The Catholic teaching public will be glad to learn that 
Messrs. Burns and Oates are continuing their series of Reading 


1 4 Manual of Scripture History. Being an analysis of the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament. By the Rev, W. J. B. Richards, D.D., Oblate of St. Charles, 
Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Westminster. Part II, London: Burns 
and Oates, 1882. 
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Books for the young. Zhe Standard Reading Book, No. I1.,2 
is made up of short stories and fables told in a simple, bright, 
and pleasant style, varied with occasional pieces of nursery 
rhymes, and rendered attractive by pretty illustrations. The 
second number of the Granville History Readers, is a laudable 
and fairly successful attempt to kill two birds with one stone 
by breaking up the History of England from the Roman Period 
to the Wars of the Roses into interesting passages for the 
reading lesson. The book is interspersed with pieces of verse, 
which we cannot praise very highly. It would have been better 
to give only selections from standard poets. A child’s mind is 
influenced not a little by the pieces of verse it commits to 
memory in early life, and care should be taken that it should 
learn nothing but true poetry. The illustrations are numerous 
and well-executed, and such little flaws as this Reader may 
contain are amply atoned for by the healthy Catholic tone 
pervading the whole book. We heartily wish the Granville 
Series every success. 

Out in the Cold World, is a simple tale by M. F. S., to whom 
we are already indebted for many entertaining and useful stories 
of a similar description. It contains the history of a poor girl 
who, on her mother’s death, was turned out into the cold world 
by a heartless father to shift for herself. For the story of her 
conversion, her many sufferings, trials, and temptations, and 
their happy termination, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, which is attractive and interesting, and likely to do good. 
It contains many valuable lessons as to the worth of little kind- 
nesses, when done from the highest motives, and as to the good 
that may be effected by a quiet life of unobtrusive and unselfish 
piety. 

Mr. Washington Moon is chiefly known to the public as the 
opponent of Dean Alford. We believe that he has also written 
a number of pious and evangelical poems. He has now come 
forward to impugn the revisers of the New Testament,’ or rather 


2 The Granville Series. Reading Book. Second Standard. Price eightpence. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1882. 

3 The Granville History Readers. No. II. History of England from the Roman 
Period to the Wars of the Roses. Edited by Thomas J. Livesey. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1882. 

4 Out in the Cold World. By M. F. S., author of Stories of the Lives of the Saints, 
&c. &c. R. Washbourne, Paternoster Row. 

5 The Revisers’ English, with Photographs of the Revisers. A series of criticisms 
showing the Revisers’ violations of the laws of the language. By G. Washington 
Moon, F.R.S.L. London: Hatchards, Piccadilly, 1882. 
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we should say, both the old and the new version. He puts some 
of the old grammatical rules clearly and neatly, but when he 
begins to apply them, he shows an incapacity for the office of 
literary critic which we might have to some extent foreseen from 
his earlier attempts at criticism. He forgets that pedantry is 
not scholarship, and we fancy would have omitted most of his 
strictures if he had had a better knowledge of other languages 
than his own. Thus he says on the expression /for ever 
and ever (p. 105): “If for ever means eternally,... where 
is there room for another ever?” He objects to the 
words of St. John xix. 18: “They crucified Him, and with 
Him two others, on either side one,” and proposes to 
substitute, ‘“‘on each side one,” as more correct (p. 115). He 
considers, “Who can forgive sins but God a/one,” as an error, 
because a/one means apart (p. 93). Whatever may be the faults 
of omission and commission which may be laid at the door of 
the revisers, we certainly think that they have not much to fear 
from Mr. Washington Moon. 

The oratorical treasures which lie unknown to English 
readers in the sermons of French and Italian and Spanish 
preachers and theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, are of almost incalculable value. Even Father Segneri 
is but little read; Pére Lajeune still less, and few know more 
than the name (if they know even that) of the once famous 
Father Antonio Vieyra, S.J.,° who lived in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Father Anderdon has done a good work 
by introducing to the notice of Englishmen one of his sermons 
very appropriate to Lent. It is at the same time most inter- 
esting and suggestive, full of illustrations from Holy Scripture 
and elsewhere, practical and striking and full withal of am 
ingenious quaintness and originality. It is needless to say 
that it is excellently translated, so that in reading it we can 
scarce tell that it is a translation at all. 

Scenes from Clerical Life’ is the title of a connected narrative, 
the life of a French country priest, dwelling in the mountains, 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich in all that is truly great and 
noble. This good man’s history is set before us in a series of 
vivid pictures full of truth to life, and breathing throughout that 
hearty enthusiasm which stamps a book as a labour of love. 


6 Dust thou art. By Father Antonio Vieyra, S.J. Translated by Father 
Anderdon. Burns and Oates. 
7 Scones dela Vie Clévicale. Par Paul Buet. Paris: Victor Palme. 
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M. Buet pours out upon his task the wealth and freshness of a 
lively faith. He is writing of things he loves—the glorious 
ritual of the Church ; the greatness of lowly virtue ruling the 
Christian home ; the sublime beauty, which only the believer's 
eye can fully appreciate, of God’s inanimate works; the sacred 
character of childhood; the fruits of Christian education ripening 
in early manhood, or now ripe and ready for the gathering when 
the long race has been bravely run. These things M. Buet can 
appreciate, and he paints them with a light touch, yet not 
without much wealth of colouring. We heartily recommend the 
book. If the opening chapters, on the childhood of the Abbé 
Félix, should seem a little long, the reader’s perseverance will be 
rewarded by the later descriptions of clerical life properly so 
called. In these the style rises with the subject, and many of 
the scenes are exceedingly well described. We may especially 
mention the death of the good old curé of Entre-Deux-Eaux, 
and the night march of Félix, now himself an old man, to give 
the last sacraments to the dying sinner. 

The fanatical use of Scripture which must be the infallible 
result of private interpretation receives an illustration half 
blasphemous, half comic, in the doctrines of one “Zion” (#é 
Thomas) Ward,° who lived one hundred years since, and 
discovered from the Bible that good and evil are one. He would 
not be worth noticing if it were not that, in these enlightened 
days, there exists a set of fanatics who celebrate his centenary 
and distribute his ribald rubbish. Witness the following extract 
from his writings : 

So here you see that God and the devil are one and the same person. 
First I was the devil, because of my darkness ; but now I am a god 
because I am light (p. 10). 


What shall we say of the nineteenth century, when a blasphe- 
mous lunatic like this finds followers ? 

The Revue Bibliographique notices a little book most 
seasonable at the present time, L’Université sous M. Ferry, 
which gives in detail the latest results on the Universities 
of M. Ferry’s measures, and the disorganization they have 
brought about. A cheap Life of B. Benedict Joseph Labre has 
also been recently issued, and contains an authentic portrait of 
the Saint. It costs only 40c., and we hope to see it widely cir- 
culated and introduced to English readers. 

8 Good and Evil made one by Divine Revelation to Zion Ward. Sold at 10, 
Digbeth, Birmingham. 
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Some years since a very well-timed little book was 
published in Germany, entitled Die Statsgefahrlichen, draw- 
ing a parallel between the supposed dangers to the State 
resulting from the spread of early Christianity and the perils 
which the statesmen of Prussia then fancied they saw in the 
presence of the Religious Orders in Germany. A similar work® 
has just appeared from the pen of Le Pére Ragey, comparing 
the present condition of things in France with that which existed 
in the fourth century in Rome and Italy. The first half of the 
book is a historical sketch of Julian the Apostate ; the second 
describes his modern representatives, and shows in how many 
points they share the hypocrisy of his pretended devotion to 
Christianity in early times, and the many cunning devices by 
which he sought to destroy its influence and supplant its 
worship by the old Paganism. But in modern France, and 
notably in her present Government, there is not one Julian 
the Apostate but many ; none of them with the genius of their 
archetype, but many of them full of his hatred to truth. But, 
as Pére Ragey points out, the parallel is after all a very con- 
soling one. The brief and cruel persecution was followed by a 
long period of peace and prosperity to the Church. We may 
confidently hope the same will be the history of the Church 
in France. “ Dieu protége le France” was not true only in 
the days of the Empire. To quote the words with which the 
author concludes this interesting little book :— 


Nous catholiques qui croyons & la divinité de l’Eglise, nous 
Frangais qui croyons 4 la vitalité de la France, pour illuminer le 
tableau bien sombre du présent, n’avons-nous pas, 4 défaut de la 
lumitre qui vient de la victoire obtenue, celle qui jaillit d’une invincible 
espérance ? 


Cheap books are no doubt answerable for much of the irre- 
ligion and immorality of our day. It is therefore always a 
comfort to see the same powerful instrument employed in the 
good cause, and the new series of religious books just begun by 
Messrs. Duffy! promises well to this end. There is to be a 
volume issued every week of some standard spiritual book, about 
sixty pages in each, price threepence. The books are neatly got 
up and well printed, and the list published of the first twenty- 

9 Résurrection de Julien L’Apostat. Par Le Pere Ragey. Paris : Gervais, 1882. 
40 Duffy’s weekly volume of Catholic Divinity. 1. ‘* The Little Garden of Roses,” 


Thomas & Kempis. 2. ‘‘ Exclamations of the Soul to God, or the Meditations of 
St. Teresa after Communion.” 
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eight proposed numbers shows a very good selection. The first 
is “The Little Garden of Roses,” by Thomas a Kempis, a little 
volume closely resembling the well-known Jmitation. Many 
passages indeed are identical in the two books, and the similarity 
of the style throughout is certainly an argument in favour of 
a Kempis being really the author of the Jmitation. 

The second volume is St. Teresa’s “ Exclamations of the 
Soul to God,” a series of short and beautiful meditations on the 
great truths of eternity. They will be very useful to those who 
wish to weigh great principles without the labour and special 
difficulties of formal meditation. Dr. Milner’s introduction to 
this volume is a valuable little essay on the religious life, and no 
less useful against the principles of Liberalism in our own day 
than it was when first published in 1790. 


II.—MAGAZINES. 


We have before us two numbers of the C7zvilta Cattolica. 
That for the 21st of January begins with an article on the Papal 
question specially addressed to Italians, to whose judgment it 
appeals with great force of argument. This paper, which is well 
deserving of general attention, has been published simultaneously 
in the Unione of Bologna, and also printed separately in pam- 
phlet form. The author presses home the conclusion that the 
present is the time for that salutary action which, if neglected 
now, may soon become impossible, and he implores his country- 
men to use every legitimate means of asserting their right to see 
the head of their religion—a religion which is authoritatively 
acknowledged to be the religion of the kingdom—honoured, 
independent, and in perfect freedom. The number for the 4th of 
February continues the same subject, by showing the way in 
which the action of the Holy Father is hampered and access 
to him impeded by governmental restrictions, and proving that 
it is a mere farce to maintain that the Pope is at liberty. The 
other articles in both numbers are continuations of those on 
Assyrian inscriptions and on linguistic studies, as well as the 
popular teachings about astronomy ; the “Spirit Story” is also 
still going on. In the reviews of books we find a full answer to 
the article in the Diritto, “Germany, Italy, and the Papacy,” 
and a careful examination into Signor Bonghi’s paper in the 
Autologia on Leo the Thirteenth and the Italian Government, 
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which, although perfectly erroneous in fundamental points, is 
said to be written with a moderation unusual in those who 
treat on this subject, and perhaps for this reason the more 
dangerous. 

The Katholik gives us at the commencement of the year 
rather a melancholy view of the aspect of affairs in Germany. 
After a cursory glance at the state of Europe in general, the 
rapid strides of unbelief, the material insecurity and mental 
perturbation everywhere prevalent, the deplorable effects of the 
legislation of the last ten years in Germany, and especially in 
Prussia, the theatre of the Culturkampf, not fought out as yet, 
are reviewed. What is to be seen there? Social misery, party 
hatred, oppression, rapidly spreading discontent. The Church 
stripped of her property and bereaved of her servants, is power- 
less to stem the tide of irreligious and often anti-religious 
instruction; mixed marriages are no longer reprobated; the 
increase of vice and suicide, markedly in Protestant States, is 
appalling. The hopes that recent measures might restore liberty 
of conscience to Catholics have been disappointed. Israel zz 
papillionibus habitat. Perhaps she may be driven by persecution 
once more to take refuge in the catacombs. Is it not rather to 
be hoped, as said the late Bishop of Mayence, that Catholics in 
Germany are passing through a dark tunnel, whence they will 
soon emerge into the bright sunshine and joyous light of day ? 

































MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES’ 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, &c., FOR MARCH. 
Devotion to St. Joseph. Translated from the Italian (with addi- 


tions) by a Religious of the Order of the Presentation. Price 2s. 
St. Joseph; His Life and Character. By the Author of “The 
Pilgrim.” Price 3s. 6d. 

St. Joseph, Protector of the Church and Model of Christianity. By 
Madame de GENTELLES. ‘Translated by Lady Herbert. Price, 1s. 6d. 
Month of March ; or, Devotions to St. Joseph. Edited by the 

Rev. W. H. LEWTHWAITE. Price, 6d. 
Month of March. By a Jesuit Father. Cloth, rs. 
A Devotion in Honour of St. Joseph. By St. ALrHonsus Licvort. 


Translated from the Italian. Price, 3d; cloth, 4d. 
Life of St. Joseph. (Kenmare Series). 6d. ; cloth, ts. 
Invocations to St. Joseph. By Mons. Outer, Founder of St. 


Sulpice. Is. per 100, 

Septenary to the Glorious Patriarch, St. Joseph. Translated from 
the Spanish. Price, 2d. 

St. Joseph (the Power of). A New Book of Meditations and 
Devotions in honour of the Foster Father of our Lord. By the Rev. Father 
HUvuGUET, S.M. Translated from the Twenty-first French Edition by Clara 
Mulholland. Price, 1s. 6d. 

Flowers of March, the Month of St. Joseph. Salutations and 


Prayers for Every Day in the Month. Price, 6d. 


Tickets for the Month of March. Price 4d. 


Fluguet. Intérieur de St. Joseph, ou Lectures et Méditations pour 
tous les jours de année. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

———- Dévotion a St. Joseph en exemples. 12mo, ts. 6d. 

Gloires et Vertus de St. Joseph, modéle des Ames in- 

térieurs. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

St. Joseph, Avocat des causes désespérées. Nouvelles relations des 
faveurs obtenues par ce Patriarche. Par le R. P. HUGUET. I vol. 12mo, 2s. 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, Life of. Witha Preliminary Enquiry 
into the Authority of the Traditional History of the Saint. By WILLIAM BULLEN 
MoRRIS. 191 pp. Green cloth, 4s. 

Novena of St. Francis Xavier, otherwise called the Novena of 
Grace, beginning on the 4th and ending on the 12th of March. Wrapper, 2d. 

Preaes Xaveriane. 1. Devotions for the Ten Fridays in honour 
of St. Francis Xavier. 2. Daily Exercise of a Christian, by St. Francis Xavier. 
3. The Novena in honour of St. Francis Xavier. 4. Other Meditations on the 
Ten Fridays. Wrapper, Is. 6d. 


17 AND 18, PORTMAN STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
After June, 1882, address: Granville Mansions, Portman Square, W. 





CATHOLIC GENTLEMAN, for ten years Rector of an Anglican parish, 
wishes to receive three boys to be educated with his own son, aged twelve, under a 


private tutor, in a country house. 
Address, L., Kerswell Rock, Chudleigh, Devon. 
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THE NEW CANONIZATIONS. 
ST. BENEDICT J. DE LABRE, 


Statue of the Saint, appropriately coloured, 3ft. 6in. high, £4 4s.; 16in., £1 Ios. 
Medals of the Saint, in silver, 6d. each, 4s. 6d. per doz. ; in white metal, 6d. per doz., 
4S. per gross. 
Will shortly appear. 

The Soldier's Companion to the Spiritual Exercises. Compiled 
by the Rev. J. REDMAN, D.D. Being a Manual for Retreats given to soldiers, 
and containing letters to Catholic soldiers by the Rev. the Lord ARCHIBALD 
DouGLAS and others. Cloth, price 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Law, Rev. A. H. (S.J.), A Memoir of the Life and Death of. 
Formerly, from February, 1846, to December, 1853, an officer in the Royal 
Navy. Part I. Cloth, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Srewart, E. M. Stories of the Christian Schools. Containing 
Seven Stories suitable for Children. Cloth, 4s. 

Repman, Rev. J. (D.D.) Zhe Manger and the Monstrance, 
or Benediction of the Most Holy. Wrapper, 1d. 

Dawson, A. M., Rev. Pius the Ninth and his Time. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 440. 6s. 


TuesBaup, Rev. A. (S.J.) Zhe. Church and the Moral World. 
Considerations on the Holiness of the Church. Royal 8vo, pp. 483 Is. 

Cuevauirr, C. E. Le. Zhe Westbourne Three Years French Course, 
adapted to the requirements of Standards IV., V., VI. Is. 6d. 


Prayers of St. Gertrudz. A New Edition. Cloth, 1s., 1s. 6d. ; 


French morocco, 2s., and other bindings. 


EMMERICH, CATHERINE, Sister. Zhe Dolorous Passion. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Patma, Rev. Luis (S.J.) AWyzstory of the. Sacred Passion. By 


the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Thin paper edition, 5s. ‘ Thick paper, 7s. 6d. 
WIseEMAN, Cardinal. Fabiola. A Tale of the Catacombs. 
3s. 6d., 4s. ; 
WenuaAm, Canon. New Testament Narrative in the Words of 
Sacred Writers. Suitable for private reading. 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Old Testament Readings. The “ Readings” are divided 
into four historical periods. Part I. The Patriarchs. II. The Israelites ; 2s. 
Part III. The Kings. IV. The Prophets; 3s. 
Lately published, cloth, 5s. 
Letters and Writings of Marie Lataste, Lay Sister of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart. With Critical and Expository Notes by 


two Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the French by EDWARD 
HEALY THOMPSON, M.A. Vol. I. 











